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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Essay upon National Character ; being an 
Inquiry into some of the principal Causes 
which contribute to form and modify the 
Characters of Nations in the state of Civili- 
sation. By the late Richard Chenevix, Esq. 
F.R.S. L. and E., M.R.I.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1832. J. Duncan. 


“ By the late Richard Chenevix.” What a 
noble | for a man to leave behind him! 
In these volumes* are garnered the labours of a 
life—a life of profound investigation, and of 
immense knowledge, digested by a singular} 
clear and contemplative mind. It is a work 
put forth, too, in the noblest spirit of litera- 
ture,—that which looks to the future, and 
builds up, not a palace for self to dwell in, but 
a noble and enduring monument for the in- 
struction of ages yet tocome. In April 1830, 
we had the painful duty of recording Mr. Che- 
nevix’s death, and we then mentioned his repu- 
tation for many and high acquirements, though 
we were not at that time aware of this im- 

t production, the result of long la- 

and unwearying industry. There is to 
us something at once touching and elevating 
in the retrospect. Humanity has some indi- 
viduals whereof it may be proud. Here is a 
man devoting his chief existence—not to aught 
that can be repaid by the passing vanities and 
interests of the hour—but to collecting and 
arranging a mighty mass of thought, whose 
merits will be appreciated, and whose benefit 
will be felt, when he himself is cold in the grave. 
Chenevix is, indeed, the finest example of his 
own doctrine, where he represents the self- 
estimation founded on the consciousness of ho- 
nourable and arduous exertion, as the greatest 
and best principle in human nature. We 
know we cannot do justice to these pages; but 
we can at least point attention tothem. We 
have not the power of discussing the various 
opinions propounded, or stating at length wh 
We feeb tse: ee of the wend peck fo 
but we can enrich our columns by a series of 
striking remarks a@fid profound observations. 
We shall proceed to our collection. 

General character more easy to be drawn than 
individual._* If a wider view be taken, if the 
~~ be placed before an extensive landscape, 
of ber which he boholde, the 

verdure whi the — of 
minuter shades is not mg a agg 

, however 


red, blue, white, and yellow 
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versal green, if the ex- 

resulting from 

union and mixture of the characteristic hues 
of every individual, which must be looked for, 
a tal variations must be rejected. * * * 
© Pursuits and passions of an individual 


prea ileation of which was briefly announced in a 





are more complicated than those of a nation. 
Whatever does not affect the bulk of society, 
though it may act strongly upon individuals, 
cannot be considered as contributing to na- 
tional character. Conquest, commerce, liberty, 
whatever has been among the pursuits of em- 
pires, are objects around which the wishes of 
mankind unite. Against these, opposition is 
principally levelled by the jealousy and power 
of other nations, whose intercourse is remote, 
and whose influence is slow. But a single 
being, surrounded by his fellow-creatures, with 
each of whom he stands in multiplied relations, 
must be acted upon by causes more numerous, 
though more minute, than can affect a com- 
munity. An obstacle to the study of indi- 
vidual character, which may be neglected in 
observing the character of a nation, is dissimu- 
lation. Should an individual pursue a system 
of concealment, the true temper of his mind 
may long remain unknown; but it is impos- 
sible that such a combination should be entered 
into by a nation as can hide its real disposition ; 
and it would be more easy for a ferocioys people 
to become humanised, than to assume the garb 
of humanity.” 

Observance of foreign countries.—“* There is 
not a single branch of science which does not 
require some labour and attention ; there is not' 
even a mechanical art to which some appren- 
ticeship is not necessary. No naturalist would 
visit the Alps, with a view to examine the 
structure of the globe, unless he had devoted 
some time and study to every object which 
could mature his judgment, and give;valifity 
to his opinions. Yet persons who have passed 
their lives with books, who have seen human 
nature in print, or who have not seen it at all, 
go to distant nations, and describe, as universal 
truths, what they perceive there, under im- 
pressions arising from inexperience and asto- 
nishment. The usual feeling upon first visiting 
fa foreign country is surprise, the natural at- 
tendant upon novelty; and the sentiment is 
shared not only by the vulgar, but by the en- 
lightened. It is accompanied hy pain or plea- 
sure, as the objects seen are in discord or ‘in 
harmony with the disposition of the observer ; 
but in either case it is generally ex . 
E day diminishes the impression ; till, at 
ing, the customs which astonished inexpe- 
rience are looked upon with as little wonder as 
those which were left at home. But no con- 
dition of mind is more hostile to calm observa- 
tion than a state of emotion, which ifies 
and truth. On the other hand, 
again, when habit, which has the power of 
sensibility to peculiar customs, has 
the perception of things worthy of 
attention, much which, whea new, excited as- 


ths tonishment, no longer attracts observation.” 


Per; .—** To bring the minds of men 
to the same level, to bestow on them all an 
equal delicacy of perception, or the same accu- 
racy of judgment, would be as chimerical as the 
wild projects of universal monarchy, or univer- 
sal fraternity. The storm of jon cannot 





be allayed by an magic of words; the bitter- 
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ness of opposing parties cannot be sweetened by 
any dictates of philosophy. While power is 
gratifying, while wealth procures enjoyment, 
while men are ambitious, nations will seek su- 
premacy, and armies will contend. No hope of 
endless perfectibility, then, is here indulged ; 
neither is it denied that events will continue in 
future ages, as in past times, to revolve within 
a certain, though a wiflening orbit, where em. 
pires will shine for a period, to set in glory or 
in shame. Yet surely by stating the principles 
upon which men and nations interpret expres- 
sions apparently synonymous, and appreciate 
ideas that seem capable but of one single value, 
some prejudices may be diminished, and some 
animosities allayed. Did not the endless di- 
versity of human disposition make language as 
various and capricious as itself, or could greater 
precision be used in estimating human charac. 
ter, some healing assimilation might be hoped 
for among the jarring ‘opinions of our fellow- 
creatures. But the nature of man does not ad- 
mit of absolute modes; and his best destiny in 
this world seems an indefinite approximation 
to perfections which he never can attain.” 

Mr. Chenevix refers the varying character of 
nations to where they are actuated by pride or 
by vanity. “His analysis of these two qualities 
is admirable, both,for depth and clearness: we 
must content. ourselves with one or two de- 
tached parts.” 

Pride.—“ Ai the sources of pride aris- 
ing from intellectual exertion, are abstruse re- 
searches, deep contemplation, the acquirement 
of those branches of knowledge which cannot 
be attained without protracted study and per- 
severance. The lighter occupations of fancy 
more frequently create vanity. Yet a philo- 
sopher may be so much applauded as to yield 
to the seductions of vanity, and a poet may 
have laboured so intensely as to become proud 
of his muse. Pedantry is the pride, not the 
vanity of learning, were it for no other reason 
but that it usually belongs to minds which ac- 
quire with difficulty.” 

Vanity.—* Ostentation, in its strict sense, 
is vanity ; yet the thing of which a divplay is 
made, may in itself be a motive of pride, as 
has already been remarked of virtue; nay, 
pride itself may be a motive of vanity, as in 
the case of a man who, having acted with be- 
coming pride, proclaims to the world that he 
has done se; or, in other words, a man may be 
vain of his pride; but no man ever was proud 
of his Vanity. We do not fear to let the world 
know how highly we value the awards of con 
science ; but we are ashamed to own, even to 
ourselves, that, having once attained the ap- 
probation of so competent a judge, we can stoop 
to court an inferior authority.” 

Contrast between the two.—“ Pride may be 
com to the sun, which ripens the plant in 
silence ; vanity to the breeze, which spreads its 
fi ce through the world.” 

e traces the effects of pride as generated by 
successful struggles with natural difficulties, 
elevating and invigorating the character of a 
nation ; and of vanity, as generated by a luxu- 
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rious climate, making those struggles needless ;! sentiment of virtue is powerful, and that its 


and draws this inference :— . 

*¢ One important truth is the consequence of 
what precedes: the most advantageous situa- 
tion in which human creatures can be placed, 
is that in which they are surrounded by supe- 
rable difficulties. there are no difficul- 
ties, there is no stimulus to exertion ; where 
difficulties are insuperable, there is no hope of 
success. But a due ratio between the impedi- 
ments opposed to national progress, and the 
means of removing them—between natural ob- 
stacles and the human faculties, constitutes 
the maximum of human advantages. It is 
neither just nor accurate to suppose, that the 
best prodigality of nature is shewn in gifts 
which are palpable to sight. There is a richer 
and a dearer beauty, perceptible only to the 
mind, in her very parsimony ; for if she some- 
times allows to nations a prosperity attained 
by greater labour, she makes that prosperity 
more noble and more secure.” 

Luxury the consequence of vanity, as civili- 
sation is that of pride.—‘ A proper distinction 
between civilisation and luxury is all that is 
necessary to refute the doctrines which main- 
tain that man is happier and better in the 
savage than in the improved state; doctrines 
which indeed cannot be admitted with any mo- 
dification whatever. Even luxury makes him 
better than he was; and though it may not 
correct all the vices, or give him all the virtues 
of which he is capable, still it softens and re- 
fines his nature, and spreads embellishments 
over all his being. It makes a lovely statue of 
the block, gives grace to the limbs and polish 
to the surface; and though a soul may still be 
wanting, there is yet much to admire in so 
wonderful an image of life. The soul can be 
bestowed by civilisation only. Civilisation is 
feeling, understanding, virtue. It is all that 
the heart and the mind can give to the union 
of men in society, and the summary of all that 
is good in social improvement, religious and 
political, moral and intellectual, It is one of 
the most legitimate sources of pride which men 
can have; for it is the best condition which 
they can achieve, and the work of their most 
valuable faculties.” 

The failure of Ziska, one of the earliest re- 
Sormers.—** His failure, and the failure of the 
Hussites, shew the danger which attends the 
premature introduction of any principles, how- 
ever good and wise, into a nation unprepared 
to receive, and incapable of appreciating them ; 
neither can the knowledge, the liberality, and 
the efforts of a few supply the deficiency. The 
misfortune of Ziska was, that he too far out- 
stripped the genius of his age ; while Hannibal 
and Cesar only obeyed the temper of their re- 
spective times. The greatest man must sur- 
pass hig contemporaries but by a little, and the 
boldest truths must be proportioned to the com- 

énsions of those to whom they are addressed. 
f they are not so, they are of no more advan- 
tage to the world than a beacon raised above 
_the clouds,” 
Religious toleration in America.—‘‘ The pro- 
of this country, compared to that of the 
mans, teaches how the most opposite wants 
May equally tend to produce national prospe. 
rity. The want of territory for their popula- 
tion made the Romans brave; the want of 
population for their territory made the Ame- 
ricans tolerant." 
i i is a very just measure 
morality; crimes are the acts 
of individuals — opinion is the feeling of the 
nation. Where this is strongly and justly pro- 
nounced, it may fairly be concluded that th 





judgments deserve entire confidence. From 
the admission of this principle, a singular con- 
clusion may be drawn: the nation which raises 
the greatest outcry against its own morality, 
and considers itself as standing the most in need 
of correction and reform, may generally be 
allowed to be the most moral.” 

Very just remark. 

‘6 Tt has been a practice of every age to 
lament its own degeneracy, and to exalt the 
virtues of its forefathers. So general, indeed, 
has the custom been in all times, that one} 
would be inclined to suppose it to belong to 
some universal principle of human nature. If 
age after age, however, had spoken the truth ; 
if every succeeding generation had been worse 
than the former, in what part of our beings 
would room have been found to contain the 
stock of depravity which, long ere this, must 
have been collected by the accumulation of so 
many centuries ?” 

As we now advance, we should observe, that 
Chenevix makes pride the great national feature 
of the English, from having had greater difficul- 
ties to encounter; while vanity is that of the 
French. The contrast between the cruelties 
practised by each nation is as striking as truth 
founded on historical fact can make it ; we need 
scarcely add, that the balance is much in our 
favour. 

Differing creeds.—‘*‘ The Mahometan creed 
has done more to perpetuate slavery than any 
human institution ever has effected. By mix- 
ing together things sacred and profane, and pro- 
hibiting change, it has shut the door against 
all advancement. The nations that have 
adopted it have condemned themselves to re- 
main stationary amid a progressive world ; and 
to be thus stationary is to be retrograde. The 
despotism of Persia is certainly not less now than 
it was two thousand years ago. The tyranny 
of Hindostan is the same. Asia Minor has 
suffered as much from the oppression of Tartar 
princes and Mahometans of every kind, as from 
the worst of her native sovereigns. China has 
not advanced, and the innumerable dynasties 
which she reckons have not given her liberty. 
Such is the melancholy picture of every part of 
Asia; and mankind is condemned to perpetual 
infancy in the regions of perpetual pleasure.” 

The British constitution. —‘* Though the 
British constitution may not be perfect, yet 
so well balanced a system of rights and 
duties cannot be found in history. Natural 
difficulties uniting every man, and every class 
of men, no selfish interests interfered to make 
it, but a partial blessing; or, if such feelings 
ever did exist, they were the enlarged, the 
enlightened feelings of social and of national 
interests. To wrest the charters from Henry, 
from John, from Edward ; to expel the despi- 
cable James, every class united ; and none ob- 
tained a privilege which it did not share with 
the others. In France, where common neces- 
sities were less, every man was labouring for 
himself; every class was struggling to pull 
down all above, or to trample on all beneath it ; 
and nobles, clergy, lawyers, universities, third 
estates, vied not so much to become great, as 
to prevent others from being more prosperous 
than themselves. There the must preposterous 
union was formed; one from which no result 
can be expected but despotism—the union of 
the sovereign with the people, to crush the 
nobility. In England the combination was 
between the classes which stand the nearest 
in interest and rank; between the nobles and 
the people, to oppose the power of the king ; 





that is to say, between every class of the go- 


verned to curb the encroachments of the govern. 
ing. From this resulted liberty.’ 
[To be continued.] 








Visit to the Courts of Sweden and Russia. By 
Captain C. Colville Frankland, &c. 2 vols, 
8vo. London, 1832. Colburn and Bentley. 

RESERVING our opinions of this publication 

till next week, we shall for the present. only 

observe, that the author mixed much with the 
élite of society at Petersburgh, and gives us 
many details of the fashionable frivolities of 


‘the Russian capital. The subjoined selec. 


tions are made from the better portions of his 
work, of which we heartily wish there were 
more, and less of fiddling and dancing. 

Of the “* Russ army”’ we are told: 

“ It is very difficult to get a correct estimate 
of the Russian armies; some reckon them at 
1,000,000, others at 800,000. The latter is 
the most probable ; but even this number is, I 
believe, above the mark. The Russian regi- 
ments are seldom complete, a great many men 
existing upon paper only. When a Russ army 
is in campaign, it receives four times the amount 
of the pay mentioned on the foregoing sheet ; 
that is to say, it is paid in silver. As far as I 
have hitherto seen of the Russian troops, I 
must say, that they are the most orderly, most 
cleanly, most soldier-like, and best-looking of 
all the armies I have ever beheld. Of the line 
I know nothing, for of them I have seen but 
very few in Finland. The Chevalier Garde 
and the Garde a Cheval, the horse artillery, 
hussars, and lancers, are superb troops, as well, 
if not better mounted than any cavalry in 
Europe. In the Russian regiments a terrible 
system of abuse exists, namely, the plundering 
of the economy chest by the colonel-in-chief 
and other superior officers. This chest is filled 
by means of savings made out of the appoint- 
ments, rations, forage, &c. of the different corps; 
for instance, the government issues every two 
years two complete suits of uniform for the sol- 
diers, the colonel makes one suit last two years, 
and arranges with the fournisseur for the se- 
cond suit, in lieu of which he receives a sum 
of money. The same thing is done in cavalry 
regiments by the chiefs of squadrons, with the 
corn and straw, &c. for the horses, as well as 
for the uniforms. The money thus raised is 
supposed to be placed in the economy chest, 
for the general use of the regiment ; but it is 
under the control of the colonels and chiefs 
of squadrons, who help themselves; by these 
means they drive four horses to their carriages, 
keep good tables, and drink champagne ; but 
they rob the poor soldier of his hardly-earned 
dues. How much better it would be for the 
government, which is perfectly well informed 
upon this topic, to increase the pay of the officers 
and soldiers, and retrench the superfluity of 
uniforms and forage. Such a system must de- 
moralise the officers of the army, and disgust 
the soldiery with their chiefs.” 

We will next copy a notice of a religious 
ceremony among the Jews. 

** Oct. 5-17.—I went with the Codringtons 
to hear the singing at the imperial chapel. It 
is the most sublime thing possible: such is the 
ensemble and perfect melody of the voices, that 
one imagines one’s-self transported into heaven. 
Some of the bass voices were astonishing, and 
sounded like the prolonged vibration of the 
great string of a double-bass. The flowing 
heads of hair, the long beards, and fine vest- 
ments of the priesthood, give peg most 
venerable and imposing ap) Ce 5 
like Aaron assisted by es Leviess. 
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was, however, one part of the ceremony which 
struck me as ludicrous, namely, the bringing 
in of the leavened bread upon a board, covered 
up with a white cloth, borne upon the head of 
one of the officiating priests. It seemed so like 
a baker and his loaves! He was, moreover, a 
most ungainly-looking priest, squinting fatally 
with one eye, which circumstance deprived his 
countenance of dignity and reverence. The 
priest who read the service had terribly dirty 
boots on, and looked as if he had come from a 
pig-sty.” 

The following affords a favourable idea of 
the feelings of the higher orders of Russians 
towards England. ; 

s* Wherever I go (says Capt. F.) among the 
Russian noblesse, I find the greatest desire on 
their part to shew me how much they value 
the good opinion of my country, and how much 
they strive to equal us in their progress to- 
wards perfection in the arts and sciences. They 
mostly speak English, and love English cus- 
toms and literature, and admire our national 
character, although they do not seem to copy 
it.” 

Respecting the general manners and traits of 
society we extract a few particulars. 

‘* T have often been struck by the want of 
sociability which exists between the youth of 
both sexes in the societies of Petersburgh. I 
have frequently asked the reason, both from 
ladies and gentlemen, of this éloignement. The 
ladies naturally reply, ‘ We cannot make the 
advances to the gentlemen, and they will not 
make them to us. Were it not for you strangers, 
we should never exchange a word with the 
male sex.’ Again, they say, ‘ The gentlemen 
are ungallant and illiterate; their conversation 
consists in nothing, even if you chance to elicit 
it. They spend their time in the bureaux of 
the different establishments, er else on guard 
—what can they know? What can they say 
to amuse a gentlewoman ?? The men justify 
themselves in a somewhat similar manner: 
they accuse the women of too great a partiality 
for foreigners, with whom, they say, they can- 
not compete with any chance of success. They 
say the ladies are absolute negations, and have 
not a word of conversation beyond the French 
play and the last ball. But I think I have dis. 
covered another motive for this extraordinary 
distance ; it is, that there are too many grosses 
épaulettes (or, a8 we should say, big wigs), in 
society, who, as they always wear their uni- 
forms, keep the young men too much in awe. 
No man has any grade in society in Russia 
other than his military (or corresponding civil) 
rank. A subaltern, or captain, dares not put 
himself very forward in society, for fear of in- 
curring a rebuke, and a severe one too, from 
his superior ; and of this I have lately heard a 
remarkable instance, in the person of a young 
officer of good family, but of low military 
grade, who was warned by his superior that 
he was too intimate with a certain beautiful 
lady, and that he had better take heed and not 
thrust himself too far out of his sphere, lest the 
consequences might be painful to him. Con- 
ceive the spirit of Martinettism and of the 
camp being carried into the heart of civilised 
society, and into the privacy of our tenderest 
passions and most intimate and dear enjoy- 
ments !”” 

“ Oct. 27. (Nov. 8.)—Sunshine and mild. 
Promenade in the Newsky Perspective with 
Tiesenhausen. We met their imperial majes- 
ties of all the Russias on foot. The emperor 
has a disagreeable way of staring a stranger out 
of countenance.” 


Our countryman, however, in other parts 








paints Nicholas in the most glowing colours as 
a pattern to monarchs. 

* His imperial aan sm bye a remarkably fine- 
looking man, of upwards of six feet in height. 
His countenance is open and ingenuous, his 
manner frank, but a little inclining to brusque. 
If I were to see such a man inacrowd, I should 
say, ‘ That man is born to be an emperor.’ 
He is thirty-six years of age, and is repre- 
sented by all those who have access to his per- 
son, and who are well acquainted with his cha- 
racter, to be the model of a prince and of a 
man. His fine physiognomy is expressive of 
benignity, magnanimity, and intelligence. He 
received us in private audience, and as we 
stood in a sort of semicircle, he went round 
and addressed something kind and pertinent to 
our professions and nation, to each of us. He 
asked me if I had ever seen in India any thing 





of the cholera: to which I replied, that I had 
never served in India, but that I had had the | 
complaint commonly called cholera morbus, 
twice in my life, once at Buenos Ayres in| 
South America, and once at Constantinople. 
His majesty seemed surprised, and asked me! 
how I was treated for it; to which I replied, | 
the first time, simply with barley-water made | 
very sweet, and the second time with syrup of | 
orjeat and water. I remarked, likewise, that | 
the Arabs, who were well acquainted with the | 
cholera, treated it with rice-water and sugar. | 
‘ Ah!’ said his imperial majesty, ‘ you have| 
not then had the oriental cholera, but its first 
cousin ; but,’ said he, ‘ your remedy is deserv- 
ing of notice.’ He observed, that he trusted 
that the measures he had caused to be taken, of 
quarantine and cordon sanitaire, would check | 
the progress of the disorder; but, he added, it 
is very difficult in Russia to make the people! 
pay obedience to sanitary regulations. ‘ You | 
in England,’ said he, ‘respect and obey the! 
law, and enforce quarantine rigorously.’ I re-| 
plied, that I hoped the excellent example set 
by himself, in performing fourteen days of 
quarantine, on his return from Moscow, would 
be productive of good effects. Turning to 
Capt. N———m, of the Grenadier Guards, he 
asked him how long he had been in Peters- 
burgh, and whom he came with, N—— re- 
plied he had arrived with Sir E. Codrington. 
* Oh,’ said the emperor, * I am sorry I did not 
know that, for I should have had much plea- 
sure in shewing you all that I shewed him.’ 
He said something kind to the two other gen- 
tlemen who were presented with us, and then 
told us that the empress would be glad to make} 
our acquaintance ; said that he hoped to see us 
often at court, and that we should make a long 
stay in Petersburgh: ‘ But, of all things,’ 
added he, ‘ go to Moscow; for there you will 
see the true Russian character, and the old 
Russian capital.’ He then bowed, and wished 
us good morning. We were next ushered, by 
the Count Modene, into the empress’s apart- 
ments, and had not waited long before her 
imperial majesty appeared, attended by Count 
Litta, the grand chamberlain, and Mademoi- 
selle la Comtesse Sophie de Modeéne, the lady 
in waiting. Her majesty is tall, fair, and 
beautiful. She was very gracious, and said 
that she recommended me to go from Moscow 
to Odessa, and so on to Constantinople by sea ; 
but when I told her majesty that I had already 
been at Constantinople, she replied, * That the 
English were such great travellers, that it was 
not easy to point out any new route to them.’ 
We had the honour of kissing her majesty’s 
hand; and at the expiration of a quarter of an 
hour, she withdrew, and so finished our pre- 
sentation at court.’ 








The following is a singular and characteristic 
tale. 


“ Cayley told me a curious anecdote respect- 
ing a Baron Sutherland, a capitalist. As it 
will serve to shew how little confidence can be 
placed in the imperial finance system, I relate 
it as nearly as I can recollect its import. Baron 
Sutherland (pére), a capitalist, had been long 
in the habit of advancing money and faisant 
des affaires with the court and the govern- 
ment. Suddenly came a war with France, and 
times of difficulty. The baron received no di- 
vidends: reclamations were vain; the answer 
always was, ‘ Wait a little longer.’ In the 
mean time Sutherland died, and left the affairs 
unsettled. The son claimed payment; the 
minister said, *‘ There is some mistake in the 
accounts ; send us a fresh estimate of the debt 
and interest.’ It amounted to several millions. 
‘Oh!’ said the minister, ‘ this is too large a 
sum to be paid to any individual; we cannot 
think of doing so.’ ‘ Pay me what you please,’ 
said Baron Sutherland (jils). The minister 
paid him nothing—not a sous. The baron 
died a beggar, living upon the charity of the 
English merchants. For some time previous 
to his decease, he would not move out of the 
house of Cayley, which had given him an asy- 
lum. ‘ It is not fit,’ said he, * that I should be 
seen in a country which has made a beggar of 
aman who ought to be one of the richest and 
most powerful of the land.’ ” 

We give, and conclude with, another odd 
anecdote. 

* Count Ostermann was more remarkable 
for his love of bears than of the fine arts. It 
is related of him, that when he gave a great 


| dinner, he used to cause to be placed behind 


the chairs of his guests a bear, which, thrust. 
ing his shaggy head ever the shoulder of the 
convive, would growl out his supplications for 
food, and extend his pawless stumps (for he 
was mutilated, to prevent mischief) towards the 
table. How strange that a man, who ought to 
have passed his days in the caverns of the Or- 
sine ad ?] species, should have built and 
lived in a palace of marble and gold! This 
is, indeed, barbarous magnificence.” 








The Opera. By the Author of ** Mothers and 
Daughters.” 3vols. 12mo. London, 1832. 
Colburn and Bentley. 

THE story in these volumes is of a more ro- 

mantic and passionate tone than has usually 

coloured what are termed fashionable novels. 

We hold the mysteries and dénouement of fic- 

tion to be as sacred as the statue of Isis—we 

never lift up the veil that covers them ; and 
shall therefore content ourselves with inform- 
ing our readers that the Opera is, as it were, 

a German story of the most gloomy excitement, 

told with all the lively satire and dramatic 

realities of an amusing and modern novel. 

Mothers and Daughters was more entertaining, 

and the Opera is more interesting. The tale 

we will. deave with all the attraction of curio- 
sity ; but from its animated sketches and keen 
remarks we shall make a collection. 

* We used to say at Gittingen that every 
Englishman is born with a mania for legisla- 
tion. Let him have but a single idea in his 
head, and it is sure to be connected in some 
way or other with ‘the British constitution.’ 
The hereditary worshippers of liberty are in 
point of fact so enamoured of despotism, that, 
not content with the laws of God and man 
framed for their subjugation, they have consti- 
tuted half-a-dozen minor codes of the most 
fanciful and arbitrary nature; and as if these 
enactments of the common council of society 
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were insufficient to render him uncomfortable, 
each individual institutes for himself an extra- 
ordinary statute of limitations. In Paris, 
people usually conform to the little prejudices 
and customs of the coterie to which they be- 
long; and in determining a point too trivial to 
be submitted to the mighty test of ‘right or 
wrong ?” refer it to the preference of those with 
whom they live in habits of intimacy. But 
this never appears the case in my own country. 
An Englishman observes on every petty occa- 
sion, ‘ I make it a rule,’—‘it is my invariable 
custom,’—‘ nothing should induce me to,’ &c. 
He lives up to a theory in the choice of his 
greatcoat; and acts upon fixed principles in 
the colour of his coach-horses; regulates his 
servants’ hall on the system of Say ; and will 
not pass a bill without three readings and a 
family committee. Even his egotism assumes a 
parliamentary tone. “ rd by 

“ It is so much the custom on the continent 
to talk with horror of the table excesses of 
England, that I own I was surprised by the tone 
of Brabazon’s entertainment. There was some- 
thing refined, even to effeminacy, in all the ar- 
rangements of his house and establishment ; and 
the mere dinner might have been eaten with- 
out contamination in a boudoir of the Chaussée 
d’Antin. With respect to wine, a few glasses 
of sherry and claret, with one of champagne, 
formed the utmost limit of any man present. 
I will answer for it, that neither Vienna, Ber- 
lin, nor Paris, could exhibit a more moderate 
assemblage of bachelor guests at the table of a 
bachelor host. Eating, rather than drinking, 
appears the present mania among Englishmen 
of distinction; and the vice of gluttony must 
soon be introduced into the commination in- 
stead of that of drunkenness. Gluttony, how. 
ever, is not the word, the thing;.we are 


sadly in want of a noun definitive of the more 


than Epicurean daintiness of modern fashion.” 

Young Ladies. —‘* They talk, and so does 
the automaton at Weeks’s Museum; but as 
to lively and conversible, I never heard either 
of them utter an opinion which might not 
have fallen from the lips of every other silly, 
smiling, chatting, common-place woman, from 
the days of Mesdames Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, till now. Lady Clara and Lady So- 
phia are in fact well-dressed, well-mannered 
girls, without a notion upon earth beyond 
that of passing a pleasant season. Every 
thing with them is comprehended in that one 
word ‘season.’ If any member of the family 
be ill, they hope he, or she, or it, will * get well 
before the season.” If any public catastrophe 
occur—a famine, an epidemic, or a Reform Bill, 
—their first inquiry is, * how it will affect the 
season ;’? and nothing would induce either of 
them to marry or die, or perform any other re- 
markable evolution, so as to interfere with the 
pleasures of the season. * Wait till the end of 
the season,’ will be their reply, whether to the 
erl-king or to the earl-suitor. Ever since Christ- 
mas they have been making eager inquiries of 
all their friends, whether it is expected to be 
an early season or a late season—a good season 
or a bad season ; and since we have been stand- 
ing here, I have heard Lady Clara remark te 
seven young men and three young ladies,.that 
* thank Heaven ! papa was obliged to come up 
for the House of Lords, and they are sett!ed in 
town for the season.” That is what you call 
lively and conversible; and what I call having 
no heart, and very little head.” 

Fops.—* There is no order of society which 
changes so often and so completely in its aspect 
as that of the fops. Your miser always looks 
the. miser,— your arrogant man, .the arro- 





gant; but a fop of forty years ago was a mac- 
caroni, —of thirty, a buck, —of twenty, a 
dandy, — of ten, an exquisite, — of to-day, an 
exclusive. What folly will come next ?” 

A Week in a Country-house.—-* In Lon- 
don no man forms more than a single brick 
in the vast edifice of society; he even loses 
all sense of his own identity in the over- 
whelming importance of the mass; and while 
he sees others amused, moves onward with 
them in the general progress, and fancies he is 
amused himself. It is difficult to preserve the 
selfish consciousness of one’s individual vexa- 
tions while surrounded by myriads of happy 
faces, and amid the incessant stir and tumult 
of the world. But in a small circle such as this, 
people are driven to their own resources, thrown 
upon their own responsibilities, and compelled 
to make their own acquaintance. Total soli- 
tude might perhaps afford a lesson more perma- 
nently useful; but the melancholy seclusion 
which limits them for a time to the intercourse 
of some twenty or thirty individuals, all de- 
pendent upon others for amusement, is not 
without influence. No crowd, no theatres, no 
orchestras, no variety, nothing current in the 
way of gossip but the coinage of their own 
brains ;—nothing attainable in the way of an 
exercise of human ingenuity, except from their 
own exertions. The dull are taught to dis- 
cover their own dulness—the unaccomplished 
their insipidity ; till terrified lest the fact should 
become apparent to others as well as themselves, 
they do their utmost in their own defence, and 
renounce for a time the indulgence of their in- 
dolent egotism and trivial vanity. The Ladies 
Charleville who, in Arlington Street, think only 
of diverting themselves, labour at Romford 
Park, or Donningwell Castle, for the enter. 
tainment of others ;.and act, dress, dance, sing, 
ride, as much for our amusement as their own. 
Brabazon too, whose reputation as a wit is suf- 
ficiently established to enable him in town to 
eat his dinners in silence, feels himself in some 
degree responsible here for the flatness of the 
dialogue, and exerts himself to talk as well as 
listen for our gratification. I suppose it is the 
weariness of such efforts, and in many instances 
their total failure, which imparts so rare a 
charm to the plebeian lions, and professional 
beaux esprits one occasionally meets in the best 
circles. A man who can contrive to secure my 
lord (his host) from the necessity of being witty 
and entertaining ; ora family of young ladies, 
whose petits talens can be put forward as a 
screen for the deficiencies of her ladyship’s 
(their hostess) patrician offspring, are of inesti- 
mable value during the ordeal of the holydays. 
To some such cause, too, I am willing to attri- 
bute the Epicurism of the higher classes. The 
enjoyments of the table form a point of union 
dear to the selfishness of every guest ;—pro- 
ducing no envy, requiring no disinterested 
exertions, beguiling the tedium of a life of un- 
mixed prosperity, and susceptible of the excite- 
ment of endless variety. The mansions of the 
great cannot be provided with a more popular 
artist than a good cook ; for his ministry be- 
comes available at least three times in the 
twenty-four hours, without rendering him a 
burden during the intervening period. The 
musician or the wit must be amused in his 
turn; but Monsieur le chef requires no such 
reciprocation. He addresses his talents solely to 
the sensual and selfish gratifications of others ; 
and the art of cookery necessarily assumes a 
pre-eminence over all other fine arts, in the 
brilliant retirement of the villa and the coun- 
try seat. There is.no need for calculation on 
the powers of pleasing exhibited : by its profes. 





sors. We are sumetimes compelled to inquire, 
¢ What shall we do with Rebus this evening ? 
the Duke of Dorchester dines here, and you 
know how he hates a pun;’ or, ‘ How shall we 
contrive to keep the Minims quiet? Lady 
Dunny is coming down, and she abhors music.’ 
But Monsieur Casserole and his three courses 
are sure of sympathy in every breast.” 

Mothers and Daughters was one of the very 
popular novels of last season ; but we think its 
successor evinces superior talent, and of a dif. 
ferent kind. 





The Society for the Propagation of the Gospelin 
Foreign Paris. A Sermon preached in pur- 
suance of the King’s Letter, in the Parish 
Church, Northfleet, Kent, on Sunday, Nov. 
27, 1831, in aid of the Funds of the above In- 
stitution: with a brief Memoir of the Society. 
By the Rev. George Croly, LL.D. London, 
1831. Duncan. 

WE have seldom space to notice single sermons; 
but having in this No. of the Gazette, in the 
spirit of impartial journalism (whose object it 
is to supply every kind of information on sub- 
jects embraced within the plan of publication), 
quoted a heavy charge against parties engaged 
in the conversion to Christianity of barbarous 
races of men, we think we cannot do better than 
furnish an antidote from the eloquent address of 
Dr. Croly. This sermon (advocating the cause 
of an enlightened and enlightening Institution), 
gives an abstract of the progress of Christianity 
from the first ages of the missions—adverts to 
the British reformation—states the origin of the 
Society, as having been called for by the reli- 
gious necessities of our early colonists in Ame. 
rica, for whom it provided churches and minis. 
ters; its founding the episcopal church, which 
now consists of seven hundred clergy ; its adopt- 
ing the missions tothe East,, where the British 
church is at last established ; and the extensive 
prospects of good which it still continues to open 
and cultivate. 

The British Martyrdoms.—‘‘ Among us, too, 
religion had her sufferings. The gold was re- 
fined. in the hottest furnace of persecution. 
Blood was shed, of which the world was not 
worthy ; the hoary head and the young heart 
were not spared ; the ashes of the noble and the 
obscure were mingled in the same pile. But 
the promise of the Lord was still unchangeable. 
The reformation spread ; its first check had only 
invigorated its progress ; even the severities of 
the law only pressed the cause closer to the pub- 
lic heart.: The graves of the martyrs were less 
tombs than trophies; less warnings to the na- 
tional fears than hallowed memorials and calls 
to share the imperishable honours that even 
the humblest might obtain in the service of re- 
ligion. From that hour the victory was gained. 
The Scriptures were diffused beyond the reach 
of suppression in all after-time ; the truth rose 
from the very flame in which it seemed to be 
consumed ; and leaving behind it all that be- 
longed to decay, burst upwards with a renewed 
youth and an uncontrollable wing.” 

The Rites of the Church of England.—-“ With 
what formidable results must be followed the 
long intermission of baptism, that great rege- 
nerating rite, which brings our stained and 
helpless human nature into the family of the 
just ! —of confirmation, that takes the noble 
responsibility of the faith upon ourselves, and 
pledges our ripening intellect and heart to the 
hope of immortality !—of the communion, that 
at once ‘convinces us of sin,’ and satisfies us of 
the atonement won by the most merciful and 
sublime of all sacrifices !—of marriage, that 
gives the safest, the happiest, and the heliest 
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of all sureties for the duration of the social 
order, the education of children, the purity, 
activity, and peace of social life, and the com- 
fort and protection of our declining years !—of 
the forms of burial, those natural decencies of 
the grave, which religion consecrates, and ren- 
ders a source of such holy consolation ; the 
burial service of the church of England, per- 
haps the most affecting and powerful ceremo- 
nial ever offered to man; eloquent with all the 
eloquence of Scripture ; incomparably fitted to 
the necessities of the heart in its most trying 
hour ; not discountenancing the natural flow of 
sorrow, but full of the mild magnanimity that 
teaches the Christian to bear his sorrow well ; 
lessoning us, even from the tomb, into feelings 
and hopes not to be reached by the tomb ; and 
even while we are giving dust to dust, and tak- 
ing our last look of all that we loved and valued 
on earth, raising our thoughts to that world 
where the spirit of the dead is at that hour 
exulting in its freedom, and where nothing but 
our weakness or our despair can forbid us from 
rejoining it in glory.” 

The Infidel.“ To those who disdain the 
belief of Christianity, these statements are not 
addressed. Let them wrap themselves in the 
frigid consolations of infidelity; let them be- 
lieve, against all belief, that there is neither a 
hereafter nor a God ; let them struggle, if they 
will, against the resistless impression, that we 
are for some higher fate than the beasts that 
perish ; or achieve the bitter and calamitous 
success of shutting up their hearts against the 
cries of spirits soliciting to be led into the way 
of immortality. But we have not so learned 
Christ. It is our highest consolation to be- 
lieve, that man. is not left to his own helpless- 
ness even here ; that'thé souls not a vapour 
of the passions; that there is something firmer 
and more permanent than the giddy ground 
that is so perpetually crumbling under our feet, 
and dropping us into the grave; that man is 
not a breath, and all his faculties and labours, 
his fine sensibilities, and his generous ambi- 
tions, but the colourings of a cloud, the crea- 
tures of a gentler madness, the glitterings of 
phantasms and dreams.” 

The Spirit of the British Church.—* What- 
ever may be the invisible causes for this, one, I 
shall not hesitate to say, may be plainly seen ; 
the fitness of the Church of England for the 
task of extinguishing the spiritual miseries of 
India. And what church is so fit for the 
guardianship? She inflicts no spiritual ty- 
ranny; she carries with her no inquisition ; 
she demands no monkish severity of observance ; 
she perverts the truth by no tradition; she 
lays no burden of pompous and heavy ceremo- 
nial on the neck of the people; she prohibits 
no knowledge; she frowns down no innocent 
custom; she abolishes no right of nature; the 
champion of truth and freedom in all things, 
she shuts up no Scripture ; she coerces no pro- 
selytism. On this last point her principles 
must be mistaken no longer, even by those who 
have dealt most largely in the terrors of change. 
Abiding by the letter and the spirit of Scrip- 
ture, she abjures all violence. Dark as the 
dungeon may be, she will never pull it down 
upon the head of the prisoner. She but re- 
Moves the restraints upon his natural liberty— 
Jets in the light that suffers him to discover the 
creariness of his dungeon for himself — breaks 

$ fetter, and then leaves him to follow the 
gleam, step by step, up to the perfect day.” 

The Political Power of Religion.—‘ We must 
lock to no humbler influence than religion for 
the permanent peace of empires. All the sta- 
‘utes that ever loaded the shelves of legislation, 


and all the weapons that ever enforced them, 
could not fabricate a peaceable community out 
of an irreligious people. The heart is the 
spring of good and evil. The Scriptures alone 
can reach it. From the pulpit, in its wise and 
honest zeal, in its eloquence, chastened courage, 
and scriptural integrity, must go forth the 
Spirit that reconciles and heals; and this must 
be the pulpit of the Established Church. In all 
our history there is no fact more thoroughly 
demonstrable, than the vital connexion of Bri- 
tish prosperity with that church. The hour 
that sees her shaken, will see more than the 
tarnishing of crosiers and mitres. Ali sectari- 
anism is republican. For the encouragement 
of the church, she has only to revert to days 
when, though every step was through the ashes 
of her martyrs, she made good her victory, alike 
for king and people. With the Liturgy for her 
language, the Articles for her law, the virtues 
of her Halls and Latimers for her example, the 
Scriptures for her faith, the good of man for her 
desire, and God for her dependence, the Church 
of England cannot fail.” 

In these days of reform, we shall have the 
last quotation fiercely questioned ; if the strife 
arise, be it remembered that we are reviewers, 
not combatants. The following is the paper 
mentioned above. 

Tahiti, and the Pitcairn Islanders. 

The United Service Journal for January, at 
the close of a very bitter attack upon the mis- 
sionaries in Tahiti, quotes a letter from the 
spot to a scientific gentleman, which contains 
the following statements: — “ I have already 
mentioned, that in the two English ships were 
brought all the inhabitants of Pitcairn. Nothing 
could be worse than tébring these good and 
virtuous people into this gulf’ of corruption. 
The first moral lesson they received on their 
arrival, was to see about fifty women of Tahiti 
swim off to the ships in which they were, and 
commit in their presence, with the sailors, such 
acts of debauchery, that they instantly desired 
to return to their own island. Two days after- 
wards, however, they were landed at Papaoa, 
in the midst of the most corrupt people of the 
island. From thence they solicited and ob- 
tained permission to come to Papiete ; but this 
was of small avail, for you know that, at Ta- 
hiti, every where there exist but more or less 
of the same practices. If we are to credit the 
assertions of these people, they did not wil- 
lingly quit their island, but did so at the insti- 
gation of those who went to seek them, and on 
condition that they should be brought back to 
Pitcairn, if they were not pleased with Tahiti. 
Notwithstanding, this promise was not fulfilled, 
for although they said to the commander that 
they would have preferred dying of thirst in 
their own island to living amongst so corrupt a 
people as those of Tahiti, the Comet sailed, and 
left them here, not, however, before its com- 
mander had secured them a piece of land and 
provisions for six months. Six weeks have now 
elapsed since the departure of the ships; and 
six of the inhabitants of Pitcairn are already 
dead, of whom two were fathers of families, 
leaving each six children. The remainder are 
determined to return to their island ; and ina 
small vessel which I have freighted to go to the 
neighbourhood of Pitcairn, twelve of them have 
embarked, for the purpose of preserving the 
stock they left on their departure. I offered 
2000 dollars for a schooner belonging to Mr. 
Williams, missionary at Raiatea. Had he sold 


her to me, I should have sent the whole of 


these interesting people to their own island. 
But Mr. Darling, one of the missionaries, wish- 





ing to visit some islands in this schooner, would 


a 

not forego his voyage. Seeing these people 
discouraged and dying, a subscription was pro- 
posed to defray the expenses of this same 
schooner of the missionaries, to carry them to 
Pitcairn. This would not occupy more than 
from three to six weeks at the most; Messrs. 
Pritchard, Wilson, and Nott, (missionaries, ) 
would themselves have subscribed for this bene- 
volent purpose, but Mr. Darling refuses, being 
determined not to delay his voyage. The pro- 
bable consequence will be, that these unfor- 
tunate people must all die, if some means of 
restoring them to their island are not. soon 
found. Nothing, however, can touch the heart 
of the reverend gentleman: within three or 
four days he is going to sail, leaving these 
unhappy people to their fate, without the least 
apparent concern. Adieu, my dear 3 as 
many absurdities take place here as in other 
parts of this best of all possible worlds. But it 
is truly dreadful not to leave in peace those 
who are peaceable. The people of Pitcairn 
were certainly the most interesting people on 
the earth. Twice I have visited their island, 
and twice I have been enchanted with their 
frank and cordial hospitality, with the purity 
of their manners, and the goodness of their 
hearts. But all this will soon be lost ; for if 
they remain here, those who do not die will 
not long continue as they were before their 
arrival. Among this corrupt people, they will 
soon fall into similar practices, ~at all events, 
the young. ‘They had scarcely been here eight 
days, when some native men came and danced 
naked before some of their young females, who 
were going to bathe in the river. You may 
make any use of this, in order that the truth 
may be known in England; for I am con- 
vinced that the English government would 
not have sent the poor Pitcairnians to Tahiti 
but through the representations of the mis- 
sionaries.”’ 

We have copied this melancholy description 
with great pain, and can only hope, as the 
debate runs high between the missionaries and 
their opponents, that it may be coloured by 
prejudice. 





GARRICK CORRESPONDENCE. 
[Second Notice.] 
Encore! is generally an agreeable theatrical 
sound, and we trust our readers will have no 


objection to it in this instance. The letters 
from eminent individuals, praying for places to 
see Garrick during his last nights, are curious 
documents, and bear testimony to his wonder- 
ful powers. The annexed account of the last 
performance,* addressed to a lady who had paid 
| him great attentions in France, is peculiarly in- 
teresting. 
“ Mr. Garrick to Madame Necker. 
** Hampton, June 18, 1776. 

“ Madam—I cannot say whether I am most 
happy or distressed by your very elegant and 
affectionate letter: such a sincerity of praise 
from such a lady has added a cubit to my sta- 
ture; but the self-conviction I have, that I 
cannot answer it as such a letter ought to be 


* Ex, gr. 





«* Lord North to Mr. Garrick. 
** Sunday Evening, 1775 or 6. 

*¢ Lord North presents his compli $ to Mr. Garrick. 
He was so unfortunate as to be prevented from seeing 
Lear on Monday last, by attending, much against his will, 
his duty in the House of Commons. He determines to 
neglect his duty on Tuesday next, if, as he hears in the 
world, Mr. Garrick is to perform either King Lear, Mac- 
beth, or King Richard, and if Mr. Garrick can let Lady 
North have a box. Although Lady North lives in a house 
where unreasonable requests are sometimes made, she is 
not yet grown impudent enough to desire him, after his 
repeated civilities, to procure a box for her on Tuesday, 
and therefore she has employed Lord North to ask it in 
her stead.” 
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answered, makes me miserable. I defy the 
whole French Academy, with my most critical 
and worthy friend Sicard at their head, to give 
such power to words as you have done; nor is 
it in their power to lower the joy of my mind, 
or the pride of my heart, from the present ex- 
alted state you have raised them to. Though 
every poet was a Voltaire, and every proseman 
a Rousseau, I now defy the devil of criticism 
and all his works. I can say with our Waller, 
* She smiled, and from her smiles were sped 
Such darts as struck the monster dead. 
I flatter myself that you will not be displeased 
to know, that I departed my theatrical life on 


| retirement, it was proposed to try some short 
| Verses upon this subject. The following are in 
| this sentiment, composed sur le champ—but I 
fear they will hardly make you amends for the 
heavy ecclesiastical low which I sent you. 
Garrick ‘retires — whence ?— from the world — and 
whither ? 
Not from the world, for have lived together. 
In fame, in Nature, and the Muses’ eye, 
Who live together must together die.” 
Our next letter is a characteristic one of 
‘€ Colman, as Warburton, to Mr. Garrick. 
«* Dear Old-go-by-the-Wall, Jan. 3d, 1777. 
“I rejoiced yesterday at hearing, by fat 
| Harry, that you was better; but I do not ap- 





for variety and beauty of scenery, plenty, and 
conveniency, exceeds every place which has 
come within my ken. From my leaving Bris- 
tol to this place, I was scarce ever more than 
five miles distant from the sea, and never half 
an hour out of its sight, which, with mountains, 
rocks, rivers, cataracts, castles, valleys, &c. &c. 
form the most delightful of countries. I am 
now in Milford Haven, at a good inn, after the 
manner of that at Hampton ; my landlord keeps 
a yacht for the amusement of his guests. He 
took me a cruise into a thousand creeks ; we 





Monday the 10th of June,—it was indeed a prove of your living too low in the gout. Gout 
sight very well worth seeing! Though I per-' is an excrement, and all nature is in an uproar 
formed my part with as much, if not more | to expel him; you should therefore encourage 


spirit than I ever did, yet when I came to 


|the militia, and ask General Fever to your 


hailed as many vessels, and took twice that 
number of prisoners, such as john dories, mul- 
lets, bretts, &c. which, according to the ancient 
| laws and customs of Wales, we ate alive; and 
| conformable to more modern customs introduced 


| from England, drink our claret, eat our pines, 


take the last farewell, I not only lost almost table. The general, I warrant you, with a few grapes, cherries, &c. all of the captain’s own 


the use of my voice, but of my limbs too: it 
was indeed, as I said, a@ most awful moment. 
You would not have thought an English au- 
dience void of feeling if you had then seen and 
heard them. After I had left the stage, and 
was dead to them, they would not suffer the 
petite piece to go on; nor would the actors 
perform, they were so affected: in short, the 
public was very generous, and I am most 
grateful. Mrs. Garrick, who has taken your 
letter from me by force and keeps it locked up, 
begs to join her most affectionate respects with 


mine to you and Mr. Necker. If my multi-| 


plicity of business would permit, I should be at 

our feet almost as soon as this reaches your 

ands: but we have made a vow to be happy 
as soon as our worldly cares will permit us ; 
till when, we beg that.our warmest and best 
wishes may be presented to your fellow-tra- 
veller, the Chevalier Chatteleux, and all our 
friends: we never ean forget them or your 
most flattering kindness.” 

The following is a good commentary. 


* Sir James Marriott to Mr. Garrick. 
** College of Advocates, Doctors’ Commons, 
« July 6, 1776. 

‘* Sir—When I met you a few days ago, it 
was with singular pleasure I saw a man who 
had just departed this stage look so wonder- 
fully well. You have had the philosophy to 
resign thrones and diadems in good time and 
with good grace; a great exit is every thing ; 
and I hope now you will have philosophy 
enough never to repent it; as the few kings 
and emperors in history, who have resigned, 
I fear always have done. Your epitaph may 
be almost as short as Ben Jonson’s; it may 

‘be said of you, ‘He followed Nature and he 
died.’ You must have one great satisfaction 
in reflecting that you will always live in the 
minds and memories of your countrymen and 
in their history, while the world of arts and 


kind words, and a glass or two of good wine, 
(which to a man of your fortune costs abso- 
lutely nothing, as a man may say,) will drive 
| the dog into Calabria, which you know is the 
|foot of Italy. But to what purpose have you 
read Shakspeare not to find out that he de- 
scribes the gout in the following lines ?— 
* As the Pontick sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er knows retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
| To the Propontis and the Hellespont.’ 
| The Pontick sea is neither more nor less than 
| the gout, morbus arthriticus, or &edegizis, because 
the joints serve as a bridge for the inflammable 
matter to pass over: icy current, because the 
gout is a cold humour (mistaken by Moorfields 
quacks for a hot one); and compulsive course, 
because it drives every thing before it. Then 
the sweet-eyed poet’coaches his advice (perhaps 
prophetically to you who are his eldest son) by 
saying, it ne’er knows or feels (that is, never 
should know or feel) retiring ebb: in other 
words, it should be still drove on to the Pro- 
pontis (i.¢.) the os pubis, and the Hellespont ; 
which, by the by, is a false reading, for the 
author certainly wrote it Heel’s Point. 
“ WarBuRTON.* 

“ P.S. Love to Mrs. Garrick : roundabout 
compliments, que vous expliqueres en Francois, 
to your niece. We will drink your health to- 
morrow; and if you have any spare game in 
your larder, lend me some.” 

The subjoined is a witty and entertaining 
specimen of epistolary correspondence. 


‘6 Mr. A. Wallis to Mr. Garrick. 


** Robston Hall, Aug. 22d, 1777. 
«* Dear Sit,—(mind that,) 


** You have heard from the niece how we 
| journeyed from the Adelphi to Bath, and of the 
|dangers she escaped from thunder, lightning, 
| rain, and spirits (of brandy) between Bath and 
| Bristol, after her elopement from her fellow- 
traveller. Now you will expect to hear of the 





letters shall exist; and that, till you really quit | dangers I have passed, and the hair-breadth 
for the true last time the scene, the respect you | escapes in the dreadful Welsh precipices ; how 
will meet with from all orders of men will alle-| [ have been taken by the friendly foe, and im- 
viate many a pain and many a chagrin. Your | prisoned whole days and nights, fed upon no- 


manufacture; and in the evening returned to 
our inn, where I am again a close prisoner, un- 
able to pay my ransom, or to make my escape. 
I wish you and Pen, and my fair niece, would 
come to my relief, or you will lose my custom 
at Hampton. This country affords remedies 
for all complaints, as you will see by the en- 
closed, which my landlord sends you with his 
compliments, and an offer of his inn for your 
accommodation. He is a very civil, obliging 
man; keeps a good larder ; has laid in a large 
stock of the best wines, which he perfectly un- 
derstands the management of, tastes them all 
himself; pays the utmost attention to his 
guests, whether they drink wine, sea-water, or 

, as I have experienced. In short, he is 
very clever in his way, having been long in 
business, and can only be excelled by the polite- 
ness of my two landladies, who, to their perfect 
knowledge inthe mia ent-of the public 
business of the inn, add the benevolence of ad- 
ministering health to their neighbours; but 
have by that means introduced a most barbarous 
custom into the country, of not giving burial 
to the dead, under 100 years of age, for which 
reason the people never begin to be sick till 99. 
The consequence is, the ladies are worshipped 
as divinities, the churchyard lies fallow, and 
the sexton is ruined, and must either dig a 
igrave for himself, or lie above-ground. His 
place, not like the places at St. James’s, is not 
even solicited for; nor will any one accept it, 
unless the parson take it as a sinecure, and 
then he must take the burial fees at the time of 
baptism, or he too will be ruined. I have seen 
Newton, which commands the finest view in 
the Haven. But this is not the Newton whose 
landlord you are acquainted with, and which 
every one says is not to be equalled. The 
landlord of that Newton and this inn give each 
other a character; they drive to each other’s 
houses, which are both pretty decent Welsh 
inns, make very reasonable bills, and have met 
with great encouragement from, and are well 
known to, the noblemen and gentlemen travel- 
ling this road. They hope for your custom as 
you pass this way, having already secured that 


countrymen have been too long inspired by you 
with exalted sentiments, and been relieved by 
your vivacity and fire from the weight of their 
blood and atmosphere, ever to forget the obli- 
gations they owe to you. Although you lay 
aside the dagger and the sceptre, the sock and 
the buskin, you still hold your pen; if you use 
it, it will contribute to keep you in health and 
spirits, and to give life to others. Continue 
then to adorn the scene with your wit, which 
e have filled so greatly with your action. 

You cannot leave the world, nor will it leave 
you. Upon the conversation turning some 
time ago in company, upon your then intended 


thing but fish, venison, claret, and Welsh ale, 
in the finest country in the world. All these 
to hear will make your mouth water. Wales, 





* «© This letter, signed Warburton, is a pleasantry of 


|Colman’s. The signature must not mislead the reader. 
The learned bishop was still living; but dead to every 
thing sportive, and plunged in the deepest dejection by 
the loss of his only son; he lingered in melancholy ab- 
straction from the world until 1779. His friend Hurd 
saw him during that interval — 
* The brilliant sun of genius then was set, 
And shadows, clouds, and darkness, rested on it.’ 





I hope Garrick read this pleasantry of Colman’s with a 
sigh that went beyond the gout, for Warburton appears 
to have been sincerely attached to Garrick — ly not 
the least of the honours which attended his course.— Ed.” 


of your friend, A. Wattis.” 
A spar with Dr. Monsey is ludicrously dis- 
played in the following letters : how foolish do 
men look through the vista of a few years, for 
co paid any attention to such paltry squab- 
bles ! 
*¢ Dr. Monsey to Mr. Garrick. 
«¢ Chelsea College, Feb. 13th, 1778 
“ Sir,—Between fifteen and twenty years 90 
I lent you Miss Carter’s translation of ‘ Epic- 
tetus’ and a ‘ Macrobius’s Saturnalia ;’ I shculd 
be glad to have them again; presuming you 
have done with them. I also lent you ‘ Re- 
marks upon the Minute Philosopher,’ which 
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are supposed to be Middleton’s. This I value 
full as much as I do either of the others, and 
should be glad to have it. If I could have 
picked it up at an old stall, I would not have 
given you the trouble of looking for it. I was 
told that you was lately facetious about or 
upon me; as I am conscious I am a good butt 
for your wit, Iam not at all concerned about 
it, and am rather pleased that I can be a 
matter of amusement to you and your friends. 
I know there was no harm meant, and there- 
fore there is no room left for any petulant con- 
cern about ; but there is one thing gave me pain, 
(I do not speak of a late time,) and that was 
that I had done you #d/ offices with the Duke of 
Leeds. Being fully conscious I had not, it 
gave me so much pain I applied to his grace, 
who said in these words, or very like them, 
* Done Garrick ill offices with me! Lord, 
Doctor, I dare say I have used you ill, for 
puffing him to me perpetually, and making me 
believe there was not his fellow upon earth.’ 
This I was told by a very respectable man, and 
whom you think so; and so the matter lies 
between you and him, and there let it lie. He 
told me himself that you said so to him. I 
never thought of it more; I knew 

had wit and joke, but never thought you 
dealt in malice. The first instance you shewed 
of it to me was in that very unfriendly and 
abusive letter you wrote me, and an anonymous 
one too, upon a d—d confounded lie told you 
upon, I thought, a very pardonable freedom : 
however, these matters are all over and done 
with, and when you are at leisure, look out for 
a man who has a greater respect and esteem 
for you than I had. Indeed I can say with 
very great sincerity and love, I am, sir, your 
humble servant, M. Monsey. 


* Dr. Monsey to Mr. Garrick. 
«« Chelsea College, Feb. 1778. 

‘ Sir,—I had yours of ——., (I was going to 
name the date, and there is none,) with these 
three tickets enclosed, which I suppose was 
done by mistake, so I send them back again. 
As to the ‘ Epictetus,’ it not being my own, I 
shall be glad to have it in my power to restore 
it. IfI gave you the * Macrobius,’ pray keep 
it, that I may do by you what to the best of 
my memory you wzever did by me for any 
favour shewn to you. As to the matter of the 
Duke of Leeds, I have done with it after what 
I have said in my last. The gentleman who 
told it me spoke of it the next day, or a very 
few days after; whether he mistook you, or I 
him, I neither know nor care. I shall say 
nothing, but I have my own thoughts. You 
affirm you have no malice in your constitution, 
but in a world so tainted with it as this is, a 
Very cautious man may have a little stick to 
him in spite of his care. I think I see the 
shadow of it in you; but whether you have a 
load of the substance in you I know not; and 
care very little, since I am now in all pro- 
bability removed far from any severe or very 
injurious stroke of it. The title of the pam- 
= ‘ Remarks upon the Minute Philoso- 

er. 

“€ Mr. Garrick to Dr. Monsey. 
** February, 1778. 

“Dear doctor,—Let your warmest friend read 
our two notes, and pronounce which heart has 
the most malice in it. Indeed you are grown 
very peevish, and some of your college friends 
Say as much. I have sent two of your books, 
and I will get the third, if there is one to be 
got in the three kingdoms. You are in the 
Tight to drop your intelligence about the Duke 
of Leeds; but you had been more right not to 


have mentioned at-all such a silly improbable 
business. You are pleased to say that I never 
gave you any thing for any favour shewn to 
me. our favourite Horace, and all the best 
writers say, that friendship can interchange no 
gifts but those of the heart; however, let us 
pleasantly reconsider this charge— you as a 
physician, and I as a manager of a theatre, 
who dealt in tragedy, comedy, and farce—you 
had always free egress and regress into my 
shop, and why should not I have a peep into 
yours? Our drugs indeed worked in different 
ways, but I hope and believe that mine were 
as wholesome and salutary as yours. However, 
if you find that any balance is due to you for 
particular favours, I am ready to discharge it, 
notwithstanding Hudibras’s axiom : 
* When friends begin to take account, 
The devil with such friends may mount.’ 


Yours, my dear doctor, most obediently, 
D. G.’ 








Spain in 1830. 
WE have only to resume the broken thread of 
our extract from this able work; —it is an in- 
teresting description of the court and leading 
men of Madrid. 

‘“* The man who has most the ear of the 
king, is Don Francisco Tudeo Calomarde, 
minister of justice, as he is called in Spain. 
The private opinions of Calomarde are deci- 
dedly apostolical; but the opinions of his col- 
leagues being more moderate, he is obliged 
to conceal his sentiments, and to pretend an 
accordance with theirs. The ministers who 
are reputed to be moderate in sentiment, are 
Don Luis Ballasteros, minister of finance ; Don 
Luis Maria Salagar, minister of marine, and 
generally considered the most able in the cabi- 
net; and Don Manuel Gonsalez Salmon, secre- 
tary of state, and nominally prime minister. 
This minister for several 
office of interim secretary of state; because, as 
was generally believed, etiquette forcing the 
king to take the prime minister along with 
him to his country palace, the advancement of 
Salmon would have deprived Calomarde of this 
privilege: lately, however, Salmon has been 
named secretary of state without reserve, pro- 
bably because he would not serve upon other 
conditions; or, according to another version, 
because he threatened Calomarde with some 
exposé if he opposed his advancement. Calo- 
marde, unquestionably no fool, is understood to 
keep all together; the minister of the marine 
is the only other man of talent, and he is a new 
man, possessing little influence, and who could 
not for a moment support himself against Calo. 
marde; he was only a few months ago pre- 
sented with the rank of general, that etiquette 
might enable him to hold some office with 
which the king wished to reward his services. 
But Calomarde had not the king’s undivided 
ear; and, if report speak truly, he has tale- 
telling and cabal to encounter, as well as those 
in inferior stations. There are other two indi- 
viduals who, without high state offices, possess 
great private influence, and are generally looked 
upon in the light of favourites. These are the 
Duque de Alegon and Salsedo. The former 
was appointed last autumn to the office of cap- 
tain-general of the guard—an office that keeps 
him much about the king’s person. This Ale- 
gon is a dissipated old man, long known to the 
king, and who used, in former days, to pander 
to his pleasures; the king has never forgotten 
the convenient friend of his younger days, and 
has now thought of rewarding him. The ser- 





vices of the Duque de Alegon refer to many 
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years back. Before the king wedded his bigot 
wife, not affection, but religious fear kept him 
faithful during that connexion; and now the 
love he bestows upon the young queen entirely 
supersedes any call upon the services of Alegon. 
The other individual, who is justly considered 
the royal favourite par excellence, is Salsedo, 
who holds the office of private secretary. A 
dishonourable link formerly bound him to his 
sovereign, and he still retains his influence. 
It is generally known, that previous to the mar- 
riage of the king with his present wife, the 
wife of Salsedo was in royal favour. Salsedo 
is decidedly a man of good tact, if not of talent; 
his having retained his post fourteen years is 
some proof of both. His principles are under- 
stood to be moderate; at all events his advice 
is so, for he has sense to perceive that an oppo- 
site policy would probably accelerate the ruin 
of both his master and himself. Salsedo pos. 
sesses more influence in the closet than Calo. 
marde—the king likes him better, and confides 
in him more. The influence of Calomarde is 
not favouritism ; the king looks to his opinion 
because he trusts to his knowledge. There are 
still one or two others who have something to 
say at court, particularly the Duque d’Higar, 
the best man of the Camarilla, and a man both 
of talent and information ; but the influence of 
the Duque d’Higar is not great. The favour- 
ite valet de chambre, who died of apoplexy 
some months ago, was also fast creeping on 
towards high favour; and his death has 
thrown more influence into the hands of Sal- 
sedo. But it is now generally supposed, that 
the rising influence of the queen will in due 
time discard every other influence about court. 
No king and queen ever lived more happily 
together than the present king and queen of 
Spain. The king is passionately attached to 
her; and it is said she is perfectly satisfied 
with her lot. He spends the greater part of 
the day in her apartments ; and when engaged 
in council, leaves it half a dozen times in the 
course of an hour or two, to visit his queen. 
The habits of the court are extremely simple: 
the king rises at six, and breakfasts at seven ; 
he spends the morning chiefly with the queen, 
but receives his ministers and secretary at any 
time before two; at half-past two he dines, 
always in company with the queen. Dinner 
occupies not more than an hour; and shortly 
after, he and the queen drive out together: he 
sups at half-past eight, and retires early. The 
queen does not rise so early as the king; she 
breakfasts at nine, and the king always sits 
by her. There is scarcely any gaiety at court. 
The queen is fond of retirement ; and except- 
ing now and then a private concert, there are 
no court diversions. While I was in Madrid, 
the favourite pastime of the king and queen 
was of rather an extraordinary kind; espe- 
cially as the queen was on the eve of her 
accouchement. It consisted in looking at the 
wild beasts which are kept in the Retiro. 
Almost every evening, about five o’clock, the 
royal carriage might be seen crossing the 
Prado, on its way towards the menagerie ; and 
as the Retiro was generally my afternoon 
lounge, I had frequent opportunities of seeing 
this royal diversion. There is a large square 
court about 200 yards across, enclosed with 
iron railings, and round the interior of this 
court are the cages of the wild animals; and 
in this court sat the king and queen upon a 
bench, while the animals were turned out for 
their t,—such of them at least as 
were peaceable,——camels, elephants, zebras, 
&c. &c. The keepers mounted upon the backs 
of the animals, and made them trot round the 
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area; and when this had been done often 
enough to please their majesties, the beasts 
were led in front of their royal visitors, and 
made to kneel,—which act of homage, how- 
ever, they sometimes refused to perform. Upon 
one occasion, the man who rode the camel, not 
being able to keep his seat, turned his face 
towards the tail, sitting upon the neck of the 
animal; their majesties were in ecstasies at 
this exhibition; the king, I thought, would 
have died with laughing. I was witness, ano- 
ther time, to a strange scene of rivalry between 
the king and Don Carlos. When the king’s 
carriage drove up to the gate of the court, Don 
Carlos and his wife and family were seated in 
the area, and his carri was in waiting: 
upon this occasion, the king arrived in state ; 
a party of dragoons attended him, and his 
coachmen were in court dresses. The carriage 
of Don Carlos was in strange contrast with 
that of the king; it was drawn by six mules, 
harnessed with ropes; in place of postilions in 
court dresses, his servants were in the dress of 
Spanish peasants in their holyday clothes,—one 
on the coach-box,— the other employed as a 
runner by the head of the mules. Don Carlos 
affects alt this appearance of simplicity and 
Spanish usage, to please the people; and for 
the same reason, his wife generally appears in 
a mantilla. The moment the king’s carriage 
appeared, Don Carlos left the court with his 
wife, and continued to walk in the most 
crowded part of the garden while the king and 
queen remained, dividing the attention which 
their majesties would otherwise have received, 
and indeed engrossing the larger share of it. I 
could not avoid remarking the ee popu- 
larity of Don Carlos among the lower orders : 
while they only took off their hats as the king 
passed, they bowed almost to the ground at 
the presence ef the Infante. The appearance 
of the queen, however, always produced a 
favourable impression, especially when con- 
trasted with that of her aspiring rival. One 
cannot look at the spouse of Don Carlos, with- 
out perceiving that she covets a crown; while 
in the countenance of the queen we read indif- 
ference to it. Upon frequent other occasions 
while in Madrid, I had proofs of the anxiety 
of Don Carlos to recommend himself to the 
people. The most marked of these was upon 
the evening when the queen gave birth to a 
princess: not an hour after this was known, 
the Infante drove through the streets and along 
the Prado, in an open carriage, along with his 
three sons, who, by the repeal of the Salic law, 
were that day cut out of their inheritance. 
The event to which I have alluded—the ac- 
couchement of the queen—was a matter of deep 
interest in Madrid; and before its accomplish- 
ment there was the utmost anxiety among all 
ranks. Each party had its own views. The 
moderate, or government party, and many 
belonging to the other parties, who desired 
peace and tranquillity, anxiously looked tu the 
birth of a prince, as an event that would at 
once extinguish the claims of those who, but 
for the repeal of the Salic law, would have had 
a right to the throne, in case of the birth 
of a princess. The Carlists secretly wished 
that the event might be precisely the opposite ; 
and the liberal party, seeing some possible 
advantage in whatever should tend to unsettle 
the existing government, united their wishes 
with those of the Carlists: but the great 
majority of the respectable inhabitants, per- 
ceiving in the birth of a prince a guarantee for 
the tranquillity of the kingdom, and the secu- 
rity of property, devoutly wished that such 
might be the event. _The anxiety that filled 





the public mind was fully — by the 
government; for it was well known to the 
heads of the state that conspiracies were on 
foot ; and that, in the event of the birth of a 
princess, the Carlists would have a pretext for 
an open manifestation of their views. They, 
however, had resolved not to wait this event, 
but to anticipate it; and a plot, which might 
possibly have proved successful, and which, at 
all events, must have led to scenes of blood, 
perhaps to revolution, was fortunately dis- 
covered on the day before that appointed for 
its execution; and the most prompt measures 
were immediately taken for crushing it. On 
the fifth of October, about midnight, carriages, 
accompanied by sufficient escorts, were taken 
to the houses of Padre Cirilo, the chief of the 
Franciscan order of friars; of Don Rufini Gon- 
salez, of Don Man. Herro, both counsellors of 
state, and of thirteen others; the conspirators 
were put into the carriages, and driven off,— 
Cirilo to Seville, Rufino to La Mancha, and 
the others to different places distant from the 
metropolis. The conspirators intended that 
some of the heads should have repaired to the 
inner court of the palace while the king was 
engaged in his evening drive; that about a 
thousand of the royalist volunteers—who are 
for the most part Carlists—should assemble at 
the palace-yard ; that the entrance to the palace 
should be taken possession of ; the king seized 
upon his return, and forced to change his mi- 
nisters, and to restore the Salic law. I feel 
little doubt, that if this plot had not been dis- 
covered, it would have Jed to more than a 
change of ministers. Among the military, and 
even among the guards, there are many dis- 
contented men, who fancy they see in the ele- 
vation of Don Carlos a guarantee for a more 
impartial system of promotion ; and the royalist 
volunteers of Madrid, 6000 strong, and all pro- 
vided with arms, and accustomed to manceuvre 
them, are, with few exceptions, of the lowest 
classes, and chiefly Carlists. I walked to the 
palace-yard the evening when it was expected 
the event would be known: it presented a 
dense mass of persons, chiefly of bourgeois and 
of the middle classes, all waiting with anxiety 
the announcement of the event, upon which 
the tranquillity of the country so greatly de- 
pended. At length the white flag—the an- 
nouncement of a princess—was slowly hoisted. 
There was a universal and audible expression 
of disappointment: * Que lastima! que lasti- 
ma !* and the crowd slowly dispersed.” 

There is matter still sufficient for a dozen 
quotations; but we must content ourselves with 
what we have already given, and the again 
recommending to our readers this Spanish olla 
podrida, though from an English kitchen. 
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CHOLERA. 

Thoughts on the best means of lessening the 
destructive Progress of Cholera; in a Letter 
to the Right Hon. Viscount Melbourne. By 
Joshua Brookes, F.R.S., &c. London, 1831. 

Rules for the Prevention of the Asiatic Cholera, 
fc. . By W. Ingledew, Esq. Cheltenham, 
1 


Observations on the Nature of Malignant Cho- 
lera, &c. By A. P. W. Philip, M.D., 
F.R.S.L. and E. London, 1831. Renshaw 
and Rush. 

Letters on the Cholera in Prussia. By F. W. 
Becker, M.D. Letter I., to John Thomson, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c. London, 1832. Murray. 

THE venerable Joshua Brookes has published 

a letter on cholera, in which he recommends, 

what has certainly been hitherto very much 

neglected—the immediate conversion of large 





buildings in London to the purposes of cholera 
hospitals, and fumigation according to Guyton 
de Morveau’s plan. 

If the good people of Cheltenham content 
themselves with the perusal of Mr. Ingledew’s 
pamphlet, we fear they will know very little 
about the disease. 

Dr. Wilson Philip’s pamphlet, and the first 
letter of Dr. Becker, are very laudable additions 
to the facts accumulating on this interesting 
and important subject. The proof of the utility 
of theoretical views in physiology are, as in 
most other things, put to the test by their ap- 
plicability to facts; and the light which Dr. 
Philip’s views throw on some of the most in- 
tricate symptoms of the disease, are at once 
proofs of the worth and soundness of his doc- 
trines. Dr. Becker’s letter is the most valu- 
able collection of facts that have yet been pub- 
lished on this malady; and they do more 
towards elucidating its history than even the 
essence of discussions with which we have from 
time to time endeavoured to furnish our read. 
ers. The death of this clever and assiduous 
young physician has been announced in the 
daily papers; and we can from personal know- 
ledge say, that we do not know one of the 
numerous victims to the pestilence more to be 


regretted. 








The National Magazine of Fashion; with eight 
coloured Engravings. No.1. London, 1832. 
J. Mitchell. 

FiIL.ED with gay ladies, decorated heads, and 

all “the pomp and garniture of fashion.”” But 

what amuses us most is the advertising sheet. 

What with oils, creams, soaps—to say nothing 

of wigs—how beautiful every body ought to 

be!. Besides, the present magazine appeals to 

our patriotism. - f 





Standard Novels, No. XI. The Hungarian 
Brothers. By Anna Maria Porter. London, 
1832. Colburn and Bentley. 

A PLEASANT introduction, but with nothing 

sufficiently striking for quotation, ushers in the 

Hungarian Brothers. The frontispiece is one 

of the very prettiest we have seen, though it 

has as little to do with the novel as possible. A 

very sweet-looking girl, in a quakerish-like 

peasant dress, is regarding a letter at her feet. 

Now this is no representation of the high-born 

heroine, on whose pearl-bound tresses and 

velvet dress Miss Porter dwells with the de- 
light of congenial taste. 








Change of Air ; or, the Diary of a Philosopher 
in Pursuit of Health and Recreation, &c. 
By James Johnson, M.D. Physician Extra- 
ordinary to the King. Second edition. Lon- 
don, 1831. Highley. 

Dr. Jounson’s curious book has, we are glad 

to see, reached a second edition. This is the 

best testimony of its merits; and full as it is of 
interesting matter and varied information, it 
will long be read as a proof of what can 

accomplished by an observing mind, accom- 
panied by habits of labour and reflection. 





The Principles and Practice of Obstetric Medi- 
cine ; in a Series of systematic Dissertations 
on Midwifery and the Diseases of Women 
and Children. Ilustrated with Plates. By 
D. D. Davis, M.D. Professor of Midwifery 
in the University of London. Parts I. and 
II. London, 1831. Taylor. 

Tris work, which is publishing in monthly 

numbers at two shillings each, will be very 

attainable to the student, and promises to be = 
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Se 
valuable and useful addition to medical litera- 
ture. Facts are introduced into works of sci- 
ence, either as illustrations of certain principles, 
or as records of their occurrence : in the former 
case there would be enough; but in the latter, 
in the first anatomical article there is a pau- 
city. Nations are characterised by peculiarities, 
which the professor looks upon as an anormal 
condition of the parts. We shall, however, be 
enabled to form a more correct opinion of the 
merits of the work at a more advanced period 
of its publication. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

EUGENE ARAM: PHRENOLOGY. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

London, Dec. 9, 1831. 
Sir, — With the highest admiration for the 
beauty and novelty of Mr. Lytton Bulwer’s 
philosophisings, I have (perhaps from previous 
prejudice,) but little sympathy for his hero 
Eugene Aram, whose lofty qualities seem to 
me to hang around him like an ill-fitting 
garment, and whose career but little merited 
to be canonised by genius. But this is mere 
matter of opinion ; and as the book is in every 
body’s hands, and meritedly so, perhaps the 
communication of the following curious par- 
ticulars may neither be deemed ill-timed nor 

unacceptable, 

Some years since, a gentleman residing at 
——, in the —— Riding of Yorkshire, who 
was no less celebrated for his ardour in procur- 
ing curiosities, than for his skill in dispensing 
medicines, resolved, by one bold achievement, 
to enrich his museum with a wnigue, which 
should at once excite the envy, and defy the 
reach, of all less fortunate collectors. The ob- 
Ject was attainable by a man of resolution ; and 
on a dark and stormy night, agitated by con- 
flicting feelings, like-a brideg room on. the eve 
of marriage, the doctor sallied. forth from the 
town of Knaresborough, with a ladder on his 
shoulder, and with the firm ptirpose of mount- 
ing the gibbet and detaching: from the. iron 
hoop which bound it the skull ‘of Eugene Aram. 
The gibbet clung to its own property with won- 
derful tenacity ; but the ard or of the doctor 
I ¢ a furor, and he succe eded in extricat- 
ing another neck almost at thi2 risk of his own. 
The skull was for many years the rich jewel of 
the virtuoso’s cabinet ; until death, who spares 
not even friendship, dissolved the intimacy, 
and sent the doctor to anothe:r Golgotha. The 
skull of Eugene Aram thence came into the 
possession of a gentleman ef great literary and 
a acquirements, residing in the neigh- 

ourhood ; and in the year 1817, a friend, who 
was on a visit to him from the metropolis, 
we who had lately been. in company with Dr. 
Spurzheim, introduced i-a conversation the sub- 
Ject of phrenology; in the course thereof, it 
pe to the parties that the doctrine might 
© put to a very fair te st, by submitting to the 
Professor, for his judg: ment, without comment 
or information, two sk :ulls belonging to well- 
nown and remarkable persons. ‘The doctor’s 
ri being obtained,. two skulls were placed 
an x and forwarded . to him; the former te- 
— = one was Euge ne Aram, the other be- 
rr fr. ’ toa no less rem: srkable personage, Adam 
io a the last abb ot of Fountains, who was 
vine or denying t he supremacy of Henry 
hs as He was other vise of bad character, as 
_“ by the account given of him by Dug- 
aa be his Monastic on, and was a stanch 
vo a, which } 1is enemies accounted for 

. “ie extraordinar'y thickness of his skull. 

‘was taken out of: his coffin at Fountains 





aes 
Abbey by the same indefatigable collector, who 
must have been a phrenologist by anticipation, 
and whose memory we trust will be honoured 
by the notice of the Society.* 

Dr. Spurzheim’s reply was as follows ; and I 
subjoin to it that of a professional gentleman of 
great eminence, who was the channel of com- 
munication. 

*€ 23, Foley Place, London, 
22d May, 1817. 

‘ My dear sir,—The parcel containing the two 
skulls is arrived; and I am very mueh obliged 
for your kind attention to afford me an oppor- 
tunity of studying man. Only with this view, 
and not to gratify curiosity, I will mention 
what I think of the skulls, in conformity with 
our preceding observations. I am, however, 
always ready to be corrected by new facts. 

“ T do not know how far you are acquainted 
with the true spirit of our inquiries, since, 
in the public reports, they have been wilfully 
misrepresented ; I only state, that we cannot 
distinguish the actions of man, but confine our 
physiological and philosophical observations to 
the natural dispositions in healthy brains, with- 
out exercise. 

“* One of the two skulls is positively that of a 
man; the other resembles that of a woman, 
and if it belonged to a man, his mind entered 
into a female habitation. The female had a 
good share of common sense, without being 
able to reason deeply; she was pleased with 
witty, amusing, and superstitious stories, and 
fond of theatrical performances. She had strong 
feelings, without great hope—a great deal of 
vanity, attachment, and personal courage; she 
might have been able to commit an error to 
please those whom she liked. Example was to 
her particularly important; she was not indif- 
ferent as to sexual intercourse—was more easily 
guided by soft means and flattering treatment 
than by command, which revolted her feelings, 
and would induce her to have recourse to des- 
perate means. 

‘** The man had talents for general informa- 
tion and judgment ; he recollected easily persons 
he had seen before ; he had the power of imita- 
tion in a higher degree; his feelings common 
to men and animals were very strong, such as 
physical love, selfishness, cunning, and personal 
courage. It was not easy to conduct him, 
since he liked to go his own way, and to follow 
his individual conscience. He belonged to the 
class of those who deserve great reward if they 
resist the abuses of their animal feelings. He 
certainly never forgot himself, and stood in 
need of the commandment —‘ Thou shalt not 
covet.” He resembles those who in insanity 
destroy others and themselves. I even doubt 
whether his brain was healthy to the end of his 
days—the skull has not the appearance. 

** Pray let me hear the names, actions, and 
characters of these two persons, as far as they 
are known, in order to confirm, refute, or mo- 
dify our observations. If their natural cha- 
racter have prevailed over education, I will 
take casts of them. Meanwhile, I am, with 
much regard, your obliged SpuRZzHEIM.” 





* We hope our phrenological assailants will acknow- 
ledge our good nature in thus illustrating their science, 
after all their abuse of us; and giving them a more cu- 
rious paper than any they have themselves published. 
In truth, we harbour no hostility against their nonsense 
when they go their absurd lengths; and we only laugh at 
the tirades in their Transactions, and at their president 
Dr. Elliotson’s Lectures, which are directed so fiercely at 
our heads ; for we remember that the Secretary wrote to 
us to say —‘* Do notice the Phrenological Society in the 
Literary Gazette: we do not care how much you censure 
or satirise us — only do not pass us by in silence.” Seeing 
thus that their great object was notoriety, we gave it 
them; and the organs of ingratitude fell foul on their 
benefactors.—Ed, L. G. 
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** My dear , on the other side you have 
Spurzheim’s opinion in detail. It seems well 
drawn up; and I have nothing to add, except 
that I think the opinion is warranted by the 
doctrines of his system. The larger head is 
certainly that of a man; the smaller seems to 
be a woman’s. Of the former, I should cer- 
tainly not think favourably; there is a great 
deal too much of the animal in it —selfishness, 
covetiveness, lust, and courage abound. The 
woman is much better; and her moral quali- 
ties would have been probably sufficient to keep 
her animal propensities under proper subjec- 
tion ; but ber vanity and attachment render 
her liable to be led astray by bad example; and 
if she was the wife, or connected with the 
man, she was probably led into the commission 
of crime by him. She has a greater degree of 
courage than is generally seen in female heads. 
Remember, I am all anxiety to hear the stories 
and character of these individuals. Believe 
me yours, &c. — 

‘P.S, From the ivory density of the bone of 
the man’s skull, it seems probable that he was 
not sane at his death. I should not be sur- 
prised to hear he was a suicide.” 

Previously to acquainting Spurzheim with 
the names of the tenants of the skulls, he was 
informed that the one he presumed to be a 
female was that of a male: he thereupon 
transmitted a letter (unfortunately lost) full of 
curious remarks upon the skulls of the different 
great families or tribes of mankind, and pro- 
nounced Aram’s skull to resemble that of a 
Celt. It is a singular coincidence, that Aram 
himself boasts of his Celtic blood. His skull is 
now in the library of a friend at —— close to 
Aram in ——shire, or, as it is now spelt, 
Eryholme. 

It is also remarkable that he should in his 
defence have spoken of the difficulty of distin- 
guishing male from female bones, when his 
own head was destined to puzzle a/professor. 

Another extraordinary cirodimstarice ‘alluded 
to by Aram in his defence—the escape of the 
prisoner, double-ironed, from York Castle— 
was only cleared up a few years ago, by the 
discovery of a skeleton in irons—the very trons 
—between two walls, the outer and inner ones 
of the prison, betwixt which he had doubtless 
fallen and perished. I am, sir, yours, 

Civis. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS. 

In the midst of the careful economy which is 
observed in every branch of the state, the Board 
of Admiralty, we are happy to perceive, retain 
that regard for the advancement of hydrogra- 
phical knowledge which distinguished their pre- 
decessors in office. The first scientific expedi- 
tion ordered by the present board is intrusted 
to the command of Captain Fitzroy, who has 
recently sailed in his Majesty’s ship Beagle 
from Plymouth. Captain Fitzroy was employed 
in the vessel he now commands under the orders 
of Captain King, in his arduous survey of the 
dangerous coasts of Tierra del Fuego; notices of 
which will be found in the Literary Gazettes of 
the period. From the intricate nature of the 
southern shores of South America, and the ex- 
tent to be examined, much was necessarily left 
unexplored by Captain King ; and to complete 
this important survey, in the first instance, is 
the object of Captain Fitzroy’s mission. . After 
performing this service, the Beagle will cross 
the Pacific, and make observations upon the 
various coralline islands with which that ocean 
is studded near the equator. Captain Fitzroy 
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will also visit the coast of New South Wales, 
to determine several ts of a nature import- 
ant to navigators ; which the Beagle will 
cross the Indian ocean, and return to England 
by the Cape of Good Hope. In addition toa 
vast number of chronometers and scientific in- 
struments, Captain Fi is accompanied by 
a draftsman (Mr. Earle), from whose skill and 
ability in his art, together with the various ta- 
lents of the officers of the vessel, we may expect 
a rich harvest in the several branches of natural 
history, on the return of the Beagle. 

We take the present opportunity of noticing 
that his Majesty’s ship Etna, commanded by 
Captain Belcher, has also recently sailed for the 
coast of Africa, to resume the survey of that 
coast to the southward of Cape Verga, a part 
which has hitherto remained unexplored. 


TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 


Two young Frenchmen, brothers, of the name 
of Verreau, have lately returned from an ex- 
pedition into the interior of Africa. One of 
these interesting naturalists, who is scarcely 
eighteen years of age, has spent above twent 
months in traversing the savage region whi 
lies north of the country of the Hottentots, 
between Cape Natal and the west coast above 
Saint Helen’s Bay. We shall not attempt to 
relate the privations and the d rs. which 
these travellers incurred from natives 
of this zone of Africa — blacks, as fero- 
cious as the wild beasts among whom they 
dwell. We will only mention some of the 
curiosities they collected in their expedition. 
Men, quadrupeds, birds, fish, plants, minerals, 
shells, they have studied, and brought home 
specimens of every thing. They procured, in 
hunting, tigers, lions, hyenas, a beautiful bur- 
balus, a purple antelope of singular elegance, 
a variety of other specimens of the same 
family, two. giraffes, monkeys, polecats, some 
very curious rats, an ostrich, birds of prey 
which have never yet been described, and a 
great number of other birds, of all sizes, colours, 
and species. They have made a collection of 
nests, which might furnish a subject for an 
interesting essay ; roots, bulbs, and other ve- 
getable productions of a remarkable organisa- 
tion, or of uncommon size; serpents, a cacha- 
lot, and a crocodile of a hitherto unknown va- 
riety. But the greatest curiosity is an indivi. 
dual of the race of the Betjouanas. ‘This 
man, who has been preserved by the methods 
used by naturalists to prepare such specimens 
as they intend to exhibit in their original form, 
is of low stature, black skin, the head covered 
‘with ashort and thick wool. He is armed 
with a lance and arrows, clothed in an ante- 
lope’s skin, with a head-dress composed of por- 
cupine quills, adorned with glass beads, seeds, 
and small bones. An ornament, which we do 
not know how to deseribe, as we should be at a 
loss for suitable expressions to characterise this 
peculiar article of the dress of the Betjouanas, 
particularly struck us.— From a Foreign 
Journal. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


January 9. G. B. Greenough, Esq. V. P., in 
the chair. Three communications were read: 
1. Remarks relative to the Geography of the 
Maldivers Islands, by Captain Horsburgh, hy- 
drographer to the Hon. the East India Com. 
pany. 2. Particulars of an Expedition up the 
Essequibo and Massaroony rivers, by Captain 
J. E. Alexander. 3. A Letter from Mr. Du- 
puis, British consul at Tripoli, to the Secretary 
of the Asiatic Society, and forwarded to the 





Royal Geographical ‘Society-by direction of the 
Earl of Munster. 

1 > owe Horsburgh observes of the Mal- 
divers Islands, that it is remarkable, considering 
their near neighbourhood to the coasts of Mala- 
bar and Ceylon, and the constant intercourse 
maintained between them and several points of 
both, that they should, in themselves, be so little 
known. They consist; generally, of a long 
chain of low islets, 466 miles in length, but not 
above forty wide; and divided into circular 
groups, enclosing lagoons, and connected toge- 
ther by atols, as they are called, or coralline 
reefs. Between these no bottom is found, even 
with 200 fathoms line; and within them the 
depth averages about thirty fathoms. Gene. 
rally, three or four islands belong to each atol ; 
but all small, not exceeding from three to five 
miles in circuit, and low, not above twelve or 
fourteen feet in height. - The between 
them aré not so well known as could be wished. 
The inhabitants are Mahometans, professed 
wreckers, and subsist almost entirely on cocoa- 
nuts and sugar. 

2. The Coioony and Massaroony rivers join 
the Essequibo about 100 miles above its mouth ; 
and at the confluence of the three the Dutch 
had at one time a capital city. This, however, 
with the cleared ground in its vicinity, has long 
been overrun again with forest ; and the only 
remains are here and there a marble tomb- 
stone, or other fragment, which is encountered 
in forcing a way through the tangled under- 
wood. Above this point the Coioony is un- 
known ; but the Massaroony, besides having 
been now in part ascended by Captain Alexan- 
der (advan sly known by his Travels in 
Persia and the Balkan), was last year examined 
above 250 miles up by Mr. Hilhouse, formerly 
of the staff-corps, and now settled as surveyor, 
in Georgetown, Demerara. He reports it to 
make a very broad bend, first to the west, and 
then. again.almost east, and even north-east, so! 
that at two very distant points of its course, | 
one part of it is not above three days’ journey; 
distant from the other. A number of feeders: 
join it on both sides; and Mr. Hilhouse men- 
tions a fall in one of 1100 feet height, ( probably 
a mistake in the MS.) and in another of 500 
feet. The sandstone in the neighbourhood of 
both still glitters with mica, as when it in- 
duced Sir Walter Raleigh to give the country 
the name of ‘* El Dorado,”’—for this is the 
district on which this designation was bestowed. 

Captain Alexander dates his communication 
from on board H. M. 8. Reindeer, bound to 
Cuba, whence he purposes to proceed to 
New Orleans, up the Mississippi and vale of 
the Ohio to Canada, and thence home. He 
promises to continue his correspondence while 
absent, and to give more ample details on his 
return. 

3. Mr. Dupuis regrets that the unsettled 
state of the interior has lately disappointed all 
his hopes of recent information from the inte- 
rior of Soudan, where he has agents; but 
announces the equipment of a considerable 
force by the Dey, with the view of scouring 
the country and collecting the tribute, now al- 
most twelve months in arrear; the success of 
which, he hopes, will again open his communi- 
cations. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the 
contributors of the above papers; and it was 
announced from the chair, that, in consequence 
of the press of valuable matter now in the hands 
of the Council, it was resdlved to have an ex- 
traordinary meeting that day week, viz. Mon- 
day next, at the usual hour.—Adjourned. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. | 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dr. Bostock in the chair.—The Bakerian 
lecture, by Mr. Faraday, was read. ‘This 
communication is an extension of Mr. Fara- 
day’s late discoveries in magneto-electricity as 
applied to terrestrial phenomena, and leads to 
a knowledge of the causes of certaiu terrestrial 
effects. The experiments made by Mr. Bar. 
low on the disturbance of the magnetism on an 
iron ball when rotated, were suspected by Mr. 
Faraday to depend upon currents of electri- 
city evolved in the moving ball by the mag. 
neto-electric induction of the earth; and this 
he found confirmed by rotating a brass ball,— 
a current of electricity around it being apparent 
so long as the rotation continued. rge ex- 
tensions are next made to the state of the earth 
itself, revolving as it does on its own axis. 
Currents of positive electricity are considered 
as flowing; or tending to flow, from the equa- 
tor both ways to the poles; and the philoso. 
phic author thinks it probable that the aurora 
borealis and australis are occasioned by the 
discharge of electricity thus accumulated. 

On Thursday Mr. Faraday was engaged in 
experiments on the moving water of the 
Thames at Waterloo Bridge, and on the still 
water of the basin in Kensington Palace, 
which tend powerfully to bear out the many 
new and extensive views which he entertains 
on this interesting subject. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

On Thursday this Society resumed their meet- 
ings ; Mr. Hamilton in the chair.—Mr. Gage, 
by permission of the Duke of Devonshire, 
exhibited the Benedictional of St. Ethelwold, 
Bishop of Winchester, a manuscript of the 
tenth century, from his:grace’s library: it is 
most splendid, both in the illuminations and 
the general exeontion, and very nearly as clean 
and perfect as when it left the hands of the 
writer, Twenty engravings from the illumi« 
nations were hung up in the room. These 
were accompanied by a dissertation from Mr. 
Gage on the book exhibited, and on the mass 
in general, in which he entered into an histo- 
rical account of the several sacramentaries, or 
rituals for the mass, which had been compiled 
at different times, and for particular coun- 
tries and churches. The reading of Mr. Gage’s 
paper was not concluded. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Tue Earl of Munster, V.P., in the chair. The 
following, among other donations, were laid on 
the table:—By Sir George Thos. Staunton, a 
copy of No. I. of the Canton Miscellany; an 
account of the.Anglo-Chinese College at Ma- 
lacca; a pass, or purwana, from Warren Hast- 
ings to Sir G. Leonard Staunton, to enable 
him to pass from. Calcutta to Balasore ; and 
two specimens of a talisman or ornament of 
good omen called aJoo-ee, which the Chinese 
are fond of placing in their chief apartments. 
Sir George states, that the finest specimens of 
the Joo-ee which he ever saw, were those sent 
by Lords Macartney and Amherst from the 
Emperor of China to the King of England. 
Each of these was made of a single piece of the 
rare and hard stone termed jade, and was of & 
milk-white colour. ‘Dhe largest. of the two 
now presented by Sir George is of the same size 
as those just mentioned, but is made principally 
of wood, having three. pieces of the precious 
mineral inlaid upon it: it was given to Sit 
George by the Viceroy of Canton, and would 
be wakoa in China at about 50% sterling. The 
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other is much smaller in size and is made of 
silver, having four Chinese characters engraved 
upon it signing Omen of good, and wishes 
accomplished.” é following gentlemen were 
elected members: T. Hyde Villiers, Esq. M.P. 
resident; John Sullivan, Esq. non-resident ; 
their Excellencies Henry Wheaton and M. 
Van Buren, foreign; and Maharajah Kali 
Krishna Bahadur, corresponding. The papers 
read were, an account of the Jains of Goo- 
jerat and Mauvar, by Lieut.-Col. Miles; and 
an account of a Jdtra, or fair, near Surat, by 
the late Dr. White. The conclusion of each of 
these papers was deferred till the meeting of 
the 21st instant. 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Picturesque Memorials of Salisbury. Draw- 
ings and Engravings by Mr. J. Fisher; De- 
scriptive Letter-press by Rev. P. Hall, M.A. 
No. I. Salisbury, Brodie and Co. 

Tue publishers propose, ‘* not only to preserve 

a faithful record of the venerable remains of 

Salisbury, as they at present stand, but to 

rescue from oblivion many traces of beauty and 

curiosity, which the lapse of ages, the fluctua- 
tions of taste, and the love of comfort and con- 
venience, have already swept away.” If we 
may judge from the first number, this intention 
will be carried into effect in a very pleasing and 
satisfactory manner. The work is to be com. 
pleted in about eight numbers, and will contain 
nearly fifty copper-plates and wood-engravings. 


Portraits and Memoirs of the most Illustrious 
Personages of British History. By Edmund 
Lodge, Esq., Norroy King of Arms, F.S.A. 
Harding and Lepard. 

ALTHOUGH our former notices of this justly 
popular publication render it unnecessary to 
enter into any further details. respecting it, we 
must express our gratification at observing that 
the two new monthly editions are going on 
steadily and punctually, and that the plates by 
which they are embellished are as highly finish- 
ed, and as full of character, as their prede- 
cessors. 


History of the County Palatine of Lancaster. 
By Edward Baines, Esq. The Biographical 
Department by W. R. Whatton, Esq. F.S.A. 
Part XI. Fisher, Son, and Jackson. 

QuERnMone Park and Pile of Fouldrey Cas- 

tle are the embellishments of the eleventh part 

of Mr. Baines’s valuable publication. They are 
equally beautiful in their way ; the effect of the 
latter is quite Rembrandtish. 


Devonshire and Cornwall illustrated. Nos. 
XXVIII. XXIX. and XXX. Fisher, Son, 
and Co. 

Or the plates in these three numbers, Bickleigh 

Vale; the Hoe and Citadel at Plymouth, the 

Regatta starting (a highly animated scene) ; 

and Warlegh House, are our favourites. 

England and Wales. From Drawings by 
J. M. W. Turner, Esq. R.A.; with Descrip- 
tive and Historical Illustrations by H. E. 
Lloyd, Esq. No. XIII. Moon, Boys, and 

a — aii 

CHMoND Hill and Bridge,” “ Malvern 

Abbey and Gate,” « Piymonth and ‘‘ Salis. 

bury,” are the subjects of the present Number ; 

and are marked with all the excellences and 
se ae of Mr. tp atyle. He 
parted to them, in > t - 

, and breadth of effect’; but ae ont 0s 

oss to understand why he is fond of intros 
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ducing such tic figures as those which are 
quaeiing ft. foreground of ** Plymouth ;” 
or why, contrary to all the received rules of 
composition, he has chosen to spot his land. 
scape with sheep in “* Salisbury.” 


Perch. Painted by C. Hardy; engraved on 
stone by F. W. Wilkin. Ackermann. 
Izaak Watton himself would have been 
proud of exhibiting such “‘ prodigies of pisca- 

tory perfection.” 


The King. From a Drawing by A. Morton; 
on stone by R. Lane, A.R.A. London, 
Dickinson. 

A BEAUTIFULLY executed lithographic print 
from a portrait belonging to Lady Falkland : 
there is, however, something in the mouth 
which does not recommend this to us as the 
most striking or agreeable likeness of his Ma- 
jesty. 


Characteristic Sketches of Animals. Drawn 
from the Life and engraved by Thomas 
Landseer; with Descriptive Notices by John 
Barrow, Esq. Part VII. Moon, Boys, and 
Graves. 

Or the plates which ornament the seventh 

Part of this clever and entertaining publication, 

“ The Gnu,” (so singularly omitted by Blu- 

menbach in his Manual of the Elements of 

Natural History,) and the ‘* Ourang-Outang,” 

that alarmingly near approach to humanity, 

are the most striking. The vignettes, espe- 
cially those attached to the descriptions of the 

Gnu and the Ourang-Outang, are full of Mr. 

Thomas Landseer’s peculiar Pansoue. 


Select Views of the Principal Cities of Europe. 
From Original Paintings, by Lieutenant. 
Colonel Batty, F.R.S. Part V«. Moon, Boys, 
and Graves. Hts 

REPRESENTATIONS of the four great cities of 
Holland and Belgium — Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, Brussels, and Antwerp—executed with 
Colonel Batty’s usual fidelity and taste, form 
this, the fifth, and, we regret to add, the con- 
cluding Part of a work which we had — 
would have been much more extensive. The 
existence of several annual publications ex- 
clusively devoted to picturesque and local 
scenery, which their proprietors, depending 
upon an extensive circulation, are enabled to 
publish at a reduced price, is the reason as- 
signed for bringing the present series of views 
to a termination. 














ORIGINAL POETRY. 
CHRISTMAS. 
Irregular Lines. 
Now out upon you, Christmas ! 
Is this the merry time 
When the red hearth blazed, the harper sung, 
And the bells rung their glorious chime ? 


You are called Christmas— 
Like many that I know, 
You are living on a character 
Acquired long ago. 
The dim lamps glimmer o’er the streets:; 
Through the dun and murky air 
You may not see the moon or stars, 
For the fog is heavy there; 


As if all high and lovely things 
Were blotted from the sight, 

And Earth had nothing but herself 
Left to her own drear light. 


A gloomy crowd goes hurrying by ; 
And in the lamplight’s glare, 





a a a ner ene 
Many a heavy stép is seen, 
And many & face of care. 
I saw ah aged woman turn 
To her wretched home again— 
All day she had asked charity, 
And all day asked in vain. 


The fog was on the cutting wind, 
The frost was on the flood ; 

And yet how many past that night 
With neither fire nor food ! 


There came on the air a smother’d groan, 
And a low and stifled cry, 
And there struggled a child, a young fair 
child, 
In its mortal agony. 


‘* Now for its price,” the murderer said ; 
* On earth we must live as we can; 

And this is not a crime, but a sacrifice 
In the cause of science and man.” 


Is this the curse that is laid on the earth ? 
And must it ever be so, 

That there can be nothing of human good 
But must from some evil flow? 


On, on, and the dreary city’s smoke 
And the fog are left behind, 

And the leafless boughs of the large old trees 
Are stirred by the moaning wind; 


And all is calm, like the happy dream 
Which we have of an English home— 
A lowly roof where cheerful toil 
And healthy slumbers come. 


Is there a foreign foe in the land, 
That the midnight sky grows red— 
That by homestead, and barn, and rick, and 


stack, 
Yon cruel blaze is fed ? 


There were months of labour, of rain, and sun, 
Ere the harvest followed the plough— 
Ere the - oy was reared, and the. barn was 
filled 
Which the fire is destroying now. 


And the dark incendiary goes through the 
night 
With a fierce and wicked joy ; 
The wealth and the food which he may not 
share, 
He will at least destroy. 


The wind, the wind, it comes from the sea, 
With a wailing sound it passed ; 

Tis soft and mild for a winter’s wind, 
And yet there is death on the blast. 


From the south to the north hath the Cholera 
come, 
He came like a despot king ; 
He hath swept the earth with a conqueror’s 


step, 
And the air with a spirit’s wing. 
We shut him out with a girdle of ships, 


And a guarded quarantine: 
What ho! now which of your watchers slept ? 
The Cholera’s past your line! 


There’s a curse on the blessed sun and air, 
What will ye do for breath ? 

For breath, which was once but a word for life, 
Is now but a word for death. 


Wo for affection! when love must look 
On each face it loves with dread— 
Kindred and friends—when a few brief hours 
And the dearest may be the dead ! 


The months pass on, and the circle spreads ; 
And the time is drawing nigh, 
When each street may have a darkened house, 


Or a coffin passing by. 











28 
Our lot is cast upon evil days, 
In the world’s winter-time ; 


The earth is old, and worn with years 
Of want, of wo, and of crime. 


Then out on the folly of ancient times— 
The folly which wished you mirth: 
Look round on the anguish, look round on 
the vice, 
Then dare to be glad upon earth ! 
L. 


o Ade 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE ST. SIMONIANS. 


Le Gtose, which is the organ of the new 
religious sect in France calling themselves St. 
Simonians, contains, in its late numbers, some 
curious developments of their principles, and 
narratives of their proceedings. In many re- 
spects, although not in all, the professors of 
this sect may be compared to the Owenites of 
England. Their chief doctrines are: — that 
there should be a universal association ; that all 
social institutions should have for their object 
the amelioration of the moral, physical, and in- 
tellectual condition of the most numerous and 
the povrest orders; that all the privileges of 
birth, without exception, should be abolished ; 
and that human beings should be classed ac- 
cording to their capacity, and requited accord- 
ing to their works. Perfect equality of worldly 
advantages they disclaim as impossible; but 
they maintain that no one should be permitted 
to be idle, and that all should contribute, by 
the labour, either of the hand or of the head, 
to the general benefit; and they quote and 
adopt an opinion of Chateaubriand’s, “ that 
the time is approaching when it will not be 
believed that there ever existed a state of society 
in which one man possessed an income of a 
million of francs, while another had not where- 
withal to. purchase a dinner.’? They deprecate 
all violent measures; and hold that the only 
arms which ought to be used are those of per- 
suasion and reasoning. They predict that an 
end will soon be put to war among nations, 
and that among individuals crime will, in a 
great measure, if not entirely, cease. They 
proclaim the entire equality of the sexes, and 
declare that the laws by which the happiness of 
the world is to be henceforth secured, ought to 
be the joint production of male and female legis- 


lators. Several deputations from their body, siderable taste, and was much applauded. Of 


have paid domiciliary visits to some of the 
principal bankers in Paris, whom they consider 
as the prime movers of industry, to induce them 
to apply their funds towards the establishment 
of La Religion Saint-Simonienne ; and the re- 
ports of the conversation which took place on 


those occasions, are very amusing. At one of} 
their recent meetings, a French noble of the; 


name of De Beaufort signified his conversion 
to the religion, and was received with all the 
** emotion,” and “ transports,’ and ‘ em- 
braces,” so common in a French assembly, and 
which to the less vivacious temperament of 
Englishmen appear so theatrical and absurd. 
There can be no doubt that this sect is making 
reat progress. The French minister of war 
the Duke of Dalmatia), has addressed a cir- 
cular letter to the general officers of the army, 
enjoining them to watch the operations of the 
St. Simonians, whom he charges with endea- 
vouring to seduce the soldiers from their duty. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
On Wednesday a new musical entertainment 
was performed for the first time, called My 











Own Lover. The dramatic portion of the pieee 
is said to be the production of Mr. Rodwell; 
but whether the music has been selected by the 
same gentleman, or some other composer, we 
cannot pretend to say, as, for once, the bills are 
completely silent on the subject. As to the 
drama, we have little to remark either for or 
against it. The scene is laid in Spain (at Sa- 
lamanca, we believe); and although there is 
but little that can be dignified by the name of 
a plot, yet there is a vast variety of situations, 
which succeed each other with great rapidity, 
some of which (if not altogether new.) are, 
nevertheless, sufficiently amusing. The great 
defect ap to be a want of motive for what 
is done; for, after all the contrivances, dis- 
guises, and “‘hairbreadth ’scapes,” we find 
ourselves at the conclusion utterly unable to 
comprehend why the characters have given 
themselves so much trouble,—except, indeed, it 
be to pass away the necessary time for the per- 
formance of a three-act drama. It is the sort 
of piece, in fact, that an actor would be likely 
to write; for we have now a scene reminding us 
of something like it in the Wonder—then a si- 
tuation like one in the Padlock—and then, again, 
athird more like still to High Life below Stairs ; 
besides numerous other resemblances too tedi- 
ous to mention. The principal parts in the 
acting department were filled by Wallack and 
Miss Phillips. Wallack was a sort of Don 
Giovanni ; and if he did not display the grace 
and noble bearing of a Spanish cavalier, was, 
nevertheless, very animated, and very splen- 
didly dressed. Of Miss Phillips we can speak 
in terms of approbation also. In Mrs. Gore’s 
comedy she played well,—in this piece she does 
better still; and, with a little more animation 
thrown into her general deportment, we have 
good hopes that she will eventually become an 
excellent éemic:actress. With respect to dress. 
ing, she-must have had a wearisome time of it 
on Wednesday, for the author has given her 
at least half-a-dozen complete changes of cos- 
tume. Farren had a wretched part, which he 
did not seem to relish ; and Harley, a bust- 
ling valet of the Lissardo school, which’ he 
played with his accustomed vivacity. The mu- 
sical portion of the drama fell to the share of 
Miss Pearson and Mr. Wood. Wood was bet- 
ter than we have seen him for some time past. 
He gave one or two little ballads with con- 


Miss Pearson we forbear, out of gallantry, say- 
ing ‘all we could and ought to say. The at- 
tempt of some three or four friends of this lady 
to force a repetition of her songs was (to speak 
with indulgence) a specimen of very bad taste ; 
and we cannot understand what right the pro- 
prietor of a theatre can have to complain of 
empty houses, when so indifferent an actress as 
Miss Pearson is put ‘forward in some of the 
best and most leading characters of the modern 
stage. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


WE are happy to announce that Mr. C. Kemble 
resumed his theatrical duties on Monday night, 
when he appeared, for the first time since his 
long illness, in Mercutio. The excellence of 
his acting in this short, though extremely dif- 
ficult part, is too well known to require an 
additional comment. He is much thinner than 
he was ; but he has lost no portion of his judg- 
ment or his spirit. Miss Kemble’s Juliet was, 
as usual, highly interesting and impressive ; 
but Mason’s Romeo, though a little improved, 
is yet but a very sorry affair. Catherine of 
Cleves is announced for Wednesday next. 








‘THE’ LITERARY ‘GAZETTE, AND 


UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 


Drury Lane, Jan. 2.—In Richard the Third, 

King Henry should thus address Tressel — 
— but that the whiteness of thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy message. 

These lines were thus delivered by Mr. 
Younge— 

—— but that the whiteness of thy tongue 
Is apter than thy cheek to tell thy message.* 

Macready, as Richard, from his fall till that 
of the curtain, puffed like a pair of bellows.+ I 
never saw stage illusion more completely or 
ludicrously destroyed. I must not forget to 
mention, that on rushing from the couch, after 
the dream in the “ tent scene,’’ this actor’s 
sleeve, till then tight to the arm, was unac- 
countably torn open from top to bottom, and 
his shirt-sleeve having shared the same fate, 
his bare arm was brandished over the orchestra 
in extraordinary style. Though this has oc- 
curred in exactly the same manner on both 
nights of his performance of Richard, [ still 
hope Iam not wrong in mentioning it as an 
unrehearsed stage effect. If I am wrong, how- 
ever, I may at least be amused at the exactly 
differing modes in which our two great actors 
conceive that mental agony may be best ex- 
pressed ; for Kean, in one of his impassioned 
speeches as Othello, tears and unpuckers his 
sleeve (which is gathered up on the shoulder) 
down to his wrist. Thus, one conceives that 
the whirlwind of passion is aided by clothing a 
bare arm, and the other by baring a clothed 
one ! 

Covent Garden, Jan. 9.—In the third act of 
Romeo and Juliet occurred the following scene: 
Juliet. It was the nightingale, and not the lark— 

Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree. 
[4 woman in a bonnet and shawl emerges 
from the trees, and across the 
i ; at first leisurely, but anon with 
rapidity. The audience hiss. 
Juliet. Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. __ 
The audience titter. 
Romeo. It was the lark—the herald of the morn— 
No nightingale. ( The audience titter more. 

In the scene wherein Juliet drinks the po- 
tion, a most curious effect was produced by 
Miss Kemble’s well-known run and fall. She 
wore on this night a new dress, which, being 
made very full, so completely caught the air 
during her run, that when she threw herself 
down, it was completely inflated, and rising up 
all round her (or, in other words, not sinking 
with her), nothing was seen but a head grow- 
ing out of a large satin balloon or gigantic 

jumpkin. ' 

In the dirge scene a particularly fine illusion 
was produced by the giggling of the Misses 
Cawse, and many others of the sad sisterhood, 
while mourning on the solemn occasion ; and 
by the stocks, shirt-collars, and dirty boots of 
the ‘* bare-necked,” ‘* bare-footed” friars. 

Mr. Mason, in delivering the speech concern- 
ing the apothecary, jumps from the line, 

”* This transposition is worthy of the following, which 
I heard — , It was in Shylock’s Cre oe 
° a) jury upon my sou . ‘ 

Which, on the po. A S T allude to, was thus emphatically 
given by Elliston: 

Shall I lay surgery upon my poll ? 

No—not for Venice ! 
I have an equally clear remembrance of hearing Mrs: 
Charles Kemble exclaim, as Miss Sterling in the Clandes- 
tine Marriage, ‘* She has locked the key, and put the door 
in her pocket.” On both these occasions, of course, audi- 
ence and actors were alike convulsed with laughter. 

+ As it is not our usage to alter any thing from the 
correspondents we accept, or the co-operators whom 7 
trust, we can only, as Editor, say, respecting this ** ef- 
fect,” that it is wonderfully excused by the extraordinary 
exertion with which Macready sustains this character ~ 4 
so masterly a manner from first to last. There is no par! 
on the s' 7 ny - acted, —-. gg ny os 

wer. ‘* am confused or unintelligible, 

Fick in one of his letters, «* impute it to Richard: what 


. |an operation !"—Hd, L. G. 
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Sharp misery had worn him to the bone, 


Noting his penury to myself, I said— 
thus cutting out the whole inventory of his 
effects (more than half-a-dozen lines) — his 
“bladders,” ‘* pots,” ‘* seeds,”’ * cakes of 
roses,” my old friend the ‘ alligator stuffed,” 
ke. &e. &e. 

Miss Kemble died so very forward, that the 
illusion of the final picture was of necessity 
heightened by a man in a green coat and red 
breeches of the modern day, rushing into the 
ancient burying-ground of Verona to push out 
a descending green curtain, lest it should hurt 
the corpse! As the footman advanced to the 
very centre of the stage, where the lady was 
recumbing, the effect was admirable. (4 propes 
of this curtain, the slit and clout mentioned in 
my last remain in picturesque statu quo). 

At the close. of the play, Mr. Egerton said— 
“ Ladies and gentlemen,—To-morrow evening 
the juvenile night will take place.” 

In the fifteenth scene of the pantomime, 
called ‘* the Nabob’s pleasure-grounds,”’ there 
is a scramble among the characters and some 
little pigs, which ended on the occasion alluded 
to, by one of the latter running for refuge into 
the lowest private stage-box, whereinto, in their 
efforts to seize it, the clown and the nabob 
were also precipitated, head over heels, amid 
shrieks of laughter from all parts of the house. 





VARIETIES. 

Impossible ! — In the last No. of the Library 
of the Fine Arts a curious mistake occurs : — 
the writer of an article called ‘“* Hints to 
Amateur Artists,” speaks of a painter of the 
name of Cozenss and tells us that, “ for several 
years subsequent to his death, this ingenious 
artist was afflicted with mental derangement.” 
In this strange situation, for years after his 
death, he was, it is added, very kindly attended 
by his friend Dr. Munro !— Vide p. 13. 

Burns’s Anniversary.—The anniversary of 
the birth of the great Scottish poet is this year 
likely to be observed with much éc/at ; in con- 
sequence of the presence of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd in London, and the desire of a number of 
the friends of Scotland and Scots literature to 
celebrate the event in an appropriate manner. 
‘Itisa singular fact, that Hogg’s birthday is 
the same with Burns’s—viz. the 25th of Jan. 
Genius found the one at the plough, and the 
other at the sheepfold; and both are extra- 
ordinary examples of nature triumphing over 
circumstance. Several: of the most. popular 
authors in London are taking an active part in 
promoting this festival ; and though the Scot- 
tish nobility and gentry will be among its 
chief patrons, there can be no doubt but that 
an ample proportion of English and Irish 
friends will join them on an occasion which 
reaches the feelings of all countries. Captain 
Burns, a son of the bard, is engaged to be of 
the party; and we most cordially anticipate 
a day of high convivial and intellectual enjoy- 
ment at the Freemason’s Tavern, to comme- 
morate the birth of this 

Adelphi of Scottish Poets. 

A new Bishop.— One of the Parisian jour- 
nals, in giving an account of the meeting which 
lately took place at what it calls the “ Kings 
Arms Tavern, Palace Yard,” for the purpose 
of forming a society for the amelioration of the 
condition of the people of Ireland, states that 
the motion to that effect was supported by 
“ Bishop Massey-Dawson !”” 

Literature and Art.—By a paper just issued, 
containing lists of the new books and principal 
engravings published in London during the past 





year, it appears that the number of new books 
is about 1100, exclusive of new editions, pam- 
phlets, or periodicals ; being 50 less than in 
the year 1830. The number of engravings is 
92 (including 50 portraits); 18 of which are 
engraved in the line manner, 50 mezzotint, 10 
chalk, 5 lithograph, 6 aquatint, and 3 etchings. 
The number of engravings published in 1830 
was 107 (including 49 portraits); viz. 23 in 
line, 57 mezzotint, 10 chalk, 4 lithograph, and 
13 aquatint.”’—Bent’s Mon. Lit. Advertiser, &c. 

King’s Theatre.—It. is now stated that the 
spirited lessee of the King’s Theatre has com- 
pleted all his dramatic arrangements, and is to 
open on this day fortnight. A programme, 
which has been promulgated, promises great 
novelty, at least, both in pieces and performers. 

Travels in Ithaca.—A traveller who has 
recently visited a part of Greece, gives some 
interesting details respecting the isle of Ithaca, 
formerly the kingdom of Ulysses. WVathe, the 
capital, is situated in the most picturesque spot, 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of rocks, which 
form a small bay sheltered on all sides. The 
entrance to the bay is so narrow, and the rocks 
so close together, that it might be taken for a 
circular lake. The town follows the curve of 
the foot of the rocks, and extends to the sea, 
which washes the foundations of the houses, or 
is kept off by a stone parapet, erected to hinder 
it from flowing into the principal streets. The 
very curious antiquities with which the island 
abounds are the objects which chiefly attract 
the notice of the traveller. ‘The principal are 
the palace of Ulysses, near the bay of Aito; the 
gardens of Laertes, still admired for their fer- 
tility ; the rock of. Homer, near the village of 
Exorii; the fountain of Arethusa, &c. &c. 

Journals. — The newspaper price current 
published by the royal Prussian newspaper- 
office at Berlin, contains a list of 667 German, 
177 French, 72 English, 29 Italian, 28 Dutch, 
15 Polish, 11 Russian-German, 6 Danish, 5 
Swedish, 3 Hungarian, 2 Bohemian,.1 Spanish, 
1 Latin, and 1 modern Greek ; in all 1013 
newspapers, literary journals, advertisers, and 
mercantile papers; and to every number a 
note is added, stating how often the journal is 
published, of how many sheets it consists, what 
the postage amounts to, and what is the whole 
cost. By the publication of this list, which is 
in every respect very interesting, the Prussian 
government gives a manifest proof of its desire 
to encourage the communication and propa- 
gation of knowledge. 

Dublin Zoological Society. — We were glad 
to see by the report in our last No., that the 
Zoological Society here had communicated some 
of its duplicates to the fellow Society of Dublin, 
as it will at least redeem it from an anecdote, 
which afforded a curious idea of the merits of 
Irish zoology. Our Hibernian brethren are 
sometimes represented as a little addicted to 
boasting, and an instance is given of one, 
speaking of this Institution, who declared, “ By 
my soul, the Dublin Zoological is quite equal 
to the London, only there are no animal bastes 
in it yet!” 

The New Peers.—“* The King has at length 
consented to make a numerous batch of peers,” 
said some one the other day at table. “ It will 
destroy the whole body of the peerage,”’ observed 
another. “I do not think so,” remarked a 
third ; ‘* for they will make up in quantity what 
they want in quality.” 

Colourable Pun. — Mr. —— the artist’s 
boy, who has the daily task of preparing his 
palette for him, was rubbing in the various tints 
the other day, while his master was reading the 





paper, when he suddenly stopped, and with an } Lo 





enone 

anxious look said, ‘* Pray, sir, I have heard so 
much about it, will you have the goodness to 
tell me what is the Colour o’ Morbus 2” 


Death. 
Wherever I may chance to die, 
I wish my body there to lie. 
I would be decently interred ; 
All pomp, in my case, is absurd ; 
And needless cost would be unkind 
And hurtful to those left behind. 
The commonest coffin is enough, 
Covered, if covered, with coarse stuff ;— 
Why should we feed the worm or moth, 
Whose food is carrion, upon cloth? 
No handles, ornaments, nor plate, 
No name, of birth and death no date. 
In churchyard,—not in church,—I’d sleep, 
Nor want a grave exceeding deep ; 
No vault, of either stone or brick, — 
With cramping-irons strong and thick, 
Lest, haply, on a future day, 
Some — should steal my co; away, 
And sell it for the surgeon’s knife,— 
In death more useful than in life. 
Nay, might I not my dear friends grieve, 
A legacy I would it leave, 
With a positive direction 
For anatomical dissection ; 
My skeleton should be entire, 
Kept in an hospital on wire: 
So, many wise things might be said 
About, that ne’er were in my head; 
While learned doctors, then, would teach 
Far better than I e’er could preach :— 
Or,—afterwards, be carried off in, 
What I desire, the simplest coffin ; 
Where I shall very soon be rotten, 
And quite as soon by most forgotten. J. H. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. II. Jan. 14, 1832.] 


Mr. T. K. Hervey is, we hear, about to reproduce his 
Gems of Modern Sculpture (of which the first Number 
only ap’ ) ina much-improved form. As we spoke 
very favourably of this design from its earliest specimen, 
we look forward with pleasure to its continuance, with 
“, alterations its poetical and tasteful author may adopt. 

he Domestic Manners of the Americans. By Frances 
Trollope. 

The Member, a characteristic volume of auto-biogra- 
phy, from the pen of John Galt, is expected some six 
days hence. 

On the Phenomena of Dreams.and other Transient 
Illusions, by W. C. Dendy. 

Mr. Wood is preparing for the press a complete illus- 
tration of the Lepidopterous Insects of Great Britain. 

A Manual of the History of Philosophy, from the last 
German edition of Tennemann, by the Rev. Arthur 
Johnson. 

The Journal of a Tour, in the Years 1828-9, through 
Styria, Carniola, and Italy, whilst accompanying the late 
Sir 7 Davy, by Dr. Tobbeir. 

Keightley’s Mythology of Greece and Italy, abridged 
for the use of the junior classes in schvols. 

The Cabinet Annual Register, and Historical, Political, 
&c. Chronicle for the year 1831, is in the press. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Wood on Rail-Roads, 2d edition, 8vo. 18%. bds.—Me- 
moirs of the Wernerian Society, Vol. VI. 8vo. 18%. bds,— 
Chamber’s Scottish Jests, &c., 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds.—Le 
Talisman, 1832, 12s. morocco,—Lyell’s Geology, Vol. II., 
8vo. 12s. bds.-—Acland’s Illustrations of the Vaudois, royal 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth; India proofs, 15s. cloth.—Landscape 
Illustrations of the Waverley Novels, Prints, 2 vols. royal 
8vo. 4/. 4s. hf.-morocco; India proofs, 2 vols. royal 4to. 
7l. 7s.; proofs before letters, 10/. 10s,—Cecil’s Three Dis- 
courses on Practical Subjects, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—Selec- 
tion of Fables in French, with interlinear Translation and 
Notes, by Fenton, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—The Gospel of 
St. John in French, by Fenton, 12mo. 4s. cloth.—Rev. 
H. J. Tayler’s Eton Greek Grammar translated into En- 

lish, 12mo. 4s. bds.—Fenton’s French Genders made 
Easy, 18mo. 6d. sewed; Speaker, 12mo. 4s. cloth.—The 
Spiritual Gleaner, 18mo. 3s. cloth.—Rev. J. Scott’s Nar- 
ratives of the Plague, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Observations on 
the Mussulmauns of India, by Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, 
2 vols. 8vo. 2le. bds. 
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METEORCLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832. 
January. | Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday.. 5 | From 20. to 30. | 2963 to 2961 
Friday ---- 6 | —— 2 — 39. 2958 — £942 
Saturday 7\|\— 3 — 41. 29°35 — 29°33 
Sunday 8 — 32 — 40. 29°33 -— 29°39 
Monday 9 — 32. — 43. 29°45 — 29°37 
Tuesday -- 10 | —— 36. — 4% | 2951 — 2964 
Wednesday 11 — 3. 48. 29-73 — 29°61 


Wind variable, S.E. and S.W. rym ¢ 
Generally cloudy; rain on the 9th and two following 


days. 
Rain fallen -25 of an inch, 


Edmonton. CuArves H. ADAMS, 
Latitude----++ 51° 37’ 32” N. 





ngitude+.-» @ 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


St. Thomas's Hospital. 
HE SPRING COURSE of LECTURES 


will commence on Friday, Jan. the 20th. 
Principles and Practice of Medicine, Dr. Williams. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Do asee 
Anatomy, Mr. Tyrrell and Mr. John F. , 4 
Surgery, Mr. T “col 
Chemistry, Dr. 
Midwifery, Dr. Astvomnes ond Dr. Rigby- 
Medical Urisprudence, Dr. Lister. 
Botany, Mr. I 
Clinical Lectures will be given. 
For particulars, a to Mr. Whitfield, Apothecary 
o'Stt Thomas's Hospital. r 


HE SUMMER FETE, 2 Poem, with 
opens fe Music composed and selected by HENRY 
R. BISHOP and Mr. MOORE. Price 15s. in boards. 
Musical compositions introduced. 
On one of those sweet nights 
Oh! wi where art thou 
Who'll buy > who'll buy ? 
Call the loves around 
If to see thee, be to love thee 


ed by J. Power, 34, Strand. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In of the great demand, and to avoid a 





er! in the Season Mr. BROSTER 

purposes resuming Instructions in his original System 

(vide Blackwood’s Magazine, Jan. 1825), for removing all Im- 
pediments of Speech. 

In the course of Mr. B.’s experience in above three hundred 
cases, he has been enabled to discover an entirely new System of 
Elocution—not founded on the hitherto usual art, but on the 
= powerful principles of Nature; — the organs of 

h, however weak, so as to avoid, and completely overcome, 


ae fatigues attendant on the duties of the Chureh, or the labours | Dra 


of the Bar, in extempore speaking. 

So much has this System been approved by his friends and those 
distinguished. members of society to whom it has been communi- 
cated, as to call forth their 
at the request of several of whom, this communication is inserted. 

For further particulars at present, inquire of Mr. T. Broster, 
Surgeon. 17, Queen’s Buildings, Brompton ; or to Mr. Broster, 
Brook Lodge, near Chester. 








‘0 the Ladies. 
The attention of Ladies. “Artists, &c. is smpestialy « solicited 
to Vizetelly, Branston, and Co.’s Ornamen' 


FRAME TABLETS, in various Sizes, 


Tints, and Patterns, for Mounting Drawings, Prints, &c. 
and for Drawing upon; possessing considerable advan over 
bo J other article that has hitherto been applied to the same 


mit are much more effective, as they harmonise with, and 
fe of, the Drawing itself. They will lie flat in the 
Portfolio ar Album, and are less —_— to soil. They are con- 
jarger sizes, many of which 
are not more than half the price. ‘The entire collection, in Tints, 
Sizes, and Patterns, — A upwards of 400 varieties; thus af- 
fording an accom taste of the purchaser never 
before presen 
Sold 1, | Messrs. Ackermann, 196, Strand ; Ackemanm, jan, 191, 
Street; Fuller, 34, "Rathbone Place; Tilt, 86, Fleet 
Seen, ; Waller, s Fleet Street; Reeves and Sons, 150. , Cheap- 
side, Hudson, 85, Cheapside; and by all dealers in Fancy Sta- 
tionery throughout the Kingdom. 








HE TOWN.—In this i ad of 
To-morrow will be ne Three eemgp Se Artic 
e of the Poor, and 

Fashionable ‘Tntell e of the most fae 
heatricals—Police—T he Bristo! Commission— Madame 
de de Feucheres Trial—and a complete eames of the Events of 
the Week. This Newspaper contains Thirty-two Calum, and 

is the largest for its price fee (Seven Seven-pence) in existence. 

Published at No. 2, Wellington Street, where Advertisements 
are received. 


ECHANICAL PERSPECTIVE.— 
Natu i, and e Kind of Subjest, and 
ofa : ‘Machine for a a in F ive A Mecha- 
nical, and other Objects, oa Ground-plans and Elevations, or 
from Measurements, with Outline Examples. 
By F. RONALDS. 
Sold by R. Hunter, St. Paul’s; Richardson, Cornhill; 
Taylor, S. yagy &c. 














Pric 
N.B. The Instruments are sold | na ‘Cary 181, Strand; Dolond, 
89, St. Paul’s; Holzapffel, 64, Charing Cross; Bate, Poultry. 


¥ it has been pw yar one tpone till 
16th of Jana the publication of Part 1. ~ containing five 


INDEN’S LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRA- 


TIONS to = Ry first ny lete and uniform 
YRON. 





the 28th AY will be "VE 


A. T uv RDA EV Et NING; 
» Philosophical M 
ara istry of Enthusiasm.” 


1 vol. 
*¢ That day was the preparation, and the Sabbath drew on 
London: Holdsworth and Bail, 18, St. Paul's a el 
Of whom may be had, the 5th edition of 
Natural History of Enthusiasm ; 
Sections. Svo. 8. boards. 
“ A very able di "— Black d"s 
« Por protection ie os cee two very able 
sections on ‘ Enthusiaam of P: ical Interpretation,’ and on 
« Enthusiastic Abuses of @ particular Upeeidenses’ in a recent 
and | Poni aieh on i ‘ et Natural History of Enthusiasm.’ "—Edin- 
> . . 


in Ten 





y the come Author, 


Popish, Mahometan, and Pagan Nations; explained in Four 
Letters tos Friend. ‘avo. 3s. - 


Nearly ready la 18mo. w ith Woodcuts by W. H. Brooke, F.S.A- 
TBs MYTHOLOGY of. gORBECE and 
ITALY, poeitent Se the Use of Schools, 
OMAS t REIGHTLEY, 
Author of “ oulued Cabinet Opctepndie, 
Ra -- Memon and CocAs Ave Maria Lane. 
ha& by Of same Author, 8vo. 18s. in cloth, 
“The Mythol of Greece and Italy; in- 
tended chiefly for the Use of Students in the Universities and the 
higher classes in Schools. With Twelve Piates, etched on steel, 
by W. H. Brooke, entabaing | several Subjects from the Antique. 








Dr. Lar Lardner’s Cabinet 
On Feb. Ist, in:small 8vo. rice 6, the Third and conclading 


RGE Iv. 
The second —- Volume of the Memoirs of the Duke 


isin tion. 
London: Rees, » and Co. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


New yp Books for ey entinus 
Now in the course d in uniform 
ew, price 6s. wretch he 








the Lord Bi 
HE THEOLOGICAL TIBRARY ; 


containing a Series of original Works in Divinity, ond 





REIGN BOOKS imported to order from 
—— at the Agery ices, with an addition of only = 
gy for all cmt. ave toed oe and as” ee to London.. Any 
other Mr. W. Walker, pt | 
to the British | Babes. 
A in London to Mr. Chinnery, Old Trinity House, 
ated Water Lane, Tends. " 








EBER’S ANATOM ICAL ATLAS, 
Parts III, and IV. price 21s. each (the German Ex- 
P of the full Adult 


size, of — - 3 
1. First and second layers of Muscles on the front of the Body. 
Pe cay ny ‘Back of the Bod 

and secon: . 
4. Third and ak lean “4 “ e 
With Se 1 Pl ae of the Anat 
of the — of Respiration and Visions Feetal Circulation and 
Digestion, together with the Anatomy = eta goalies 








Also just published, p: 
An actually practised and Effectual Mode of 


Treatment of the Cholera. By Dr. Ewertz, Practitioner, vel 
Damaburg in European Russia. Translated fi the 


hiner A. ota in War. toe Bookseller and Yoapenten of 
St. Martin's Lane, Charing 
Cross; and a be had of > My 





ays HO Biograph; by be comprised in a 
limited ee of volumes, and to % when cuapieted, © 
digested Sy; wenn of Rall ous and Ecclest esiastical Knowledge. 

The Ven Ven. ARCHDEACON LYALL — Edi 

The Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D } romeed 
The First Number (just gybilabet contains 


ant: Life of Wiclif. By Charles Webb le 
ae : ia 
The Consistency “of the Whole Scheme of 


ronan ag with itself and with Human Reason. By P.N. Shut- 
ewo 


T . 
meee, History of the Inquisition. By Joseph 


m2 Life of Luther. By Hugh James 


The History of the Principal Councils. By 
J. H. Newman, 
Printed for 0 wae: F. joo Place, Pall St. Pooks Charchyard, 





UESTIONS on "ADAM'S ROMAN 
by ANTIQUITIES. 


adapted to 
Oxford, for Henry Blatter; and Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnot, 





a fate 
London. 


2. New Model of Christian Missions to| ic 


iJ. 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN of! * 





In 1 vol. small 8vo. sa bound in cloth » with a Portrait, 
ALEY’S MORAL and POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPH 
bya Master of Ars of he Unive of Cambridge. 
bound in cloth, with a Portrait, 
in Paley’ 8 5 Evidences of Christianity, by the 


5s. 6d. bound in cloth, with a Portrait, 
ie Locke’s Essay on the Human Under. 
standing, condensed by a Cier, Rhea 
Printed 7 ee J. Ne y, M.. Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; 
in town and country. 





Reviienss ot of "GREEK G GRAMMAR, 
as used at Eton, ueerelly, translated into Bagiish. 
By the Rev. H. J. TAYLER, B.D. 
Seld by Simpkin and Matshall, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
Ludgate Hill; and all Bookseller 
Hall's New General Atlas. 
Folded in half, bound in cloth .....+.+sseeeseseeeeee 
Do, half-bound in Russia.. 
In CoSetnien of ho Nex s, half. bound in Russia.. 
Do. per, half-bound in Russia . 
ERAL ATLAS of FIFTY. 
THREE _——* with the Divisions and Boundaries 
carefully eolounad, ucted entirely from new Drawings, 
and en; by IDNEY HAL L. es 17 Parts (any of 


| which may be had separately), 10s, 6d. each. 


“ We have taken some pains to examine this New Atlas, and 
‘we can safely state our conviction of | its general 3? Backing to all 
other atlases." The pean ( by J. 8. B 


Esq.) 
pi h dical journals have also eres the tun 
testimony to the vas and excellence of this A 


n royal 8vo. 21s. in cloth, 
An Alphabetical Index of all the Names con- 
tained in the above Atlas, with | pa rom to the Number of the 


Maps, and to the Latitude and Longitude. 
London: » Rees, = Brown, and Co. 


In pocket size, with marginal and foot Notes, selected from the 
= or one Writers of the Church of England, price 9. 
clot! 
THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER and 
ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS, accord- 
ing to the Use of the United Church of England and ireland; 
ron ge wen be Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are 
said jn Churches. 
Sold by G. = W. Nicol, Pall Mall; Rivingtons, Waterloo 
and St. Paul’s yy ad arding and Lepard, Pall 
Mall. East; and Major, Fleet 5 
an this edition of the. Book of Sonen Prayer some particulars 
of the formation of the Liturgy, with explenstions of many 
of the Services, are given in otes accompanying the Text, and 
compressed into a smal! com: » that they may be of easy 


zones, sud that the size of book may not be unsuitable to 
general use. 


Rollin’s Ancient Mietays Stereotype Edition. 
Ine ps — qo -y al. 4 ie Seaaian wich 3 and other 
» & new 
HE pANCLENT HISTORY of the 
IANS, CARTHAGINIANS, ASSYRIANS, 
ABYLONIANS MEDE ES and PERSIANS, MACEDON- 
IANS, and GRECIANS, 

















Transl: ch. 
Petatat Gr ZO ,and F. Rivington; J. Nunn; J. and A. Arch; 
J.and W.T. Clarke; Longman and Co.; T. Cadell ; J. Richard- 
win and Cra- 
Besher ; , Hamiies and 
and 





ards; 

Son: also, for J. and J. J. | beighten, © 
son and Sons, York; G. and J. on Cam 
Black, Edinburgh. 

Of whom may be had, 


a A —- edition, in 12 pocket volumes, price 
“#4 A few Copies remain of the 8vo. edit, in 8 vols. 
type, price 3/. 4s. boards. 


New ie by ool Cline net of Arms, 


YHE PEERAGE “of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE, on a New Plan; sexpnged and printed from 
the Personal Communications of the Nobility. 
By EDMUND LODG. . Norroy King of Arms, F.S.A. &e- 
To which is added, a View of the Baronetage. 

A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is the 
production of a herald—we had almost said by birth, but cer- 
tainly by profession and studies—Mr. Lodge, a Norroy King of 
Arms. It is a most useful publication.”—Time 

Printed for Saunders and Otley, Public tie, Conduit 
Street; and may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers through- 
out the Kingdom. 


TH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCIL. 
is ang this day. 
conten! 
v Madame i notte Memoirs. , 
eee \tlon of the Lebenting Classes, the Hesals of Me 
e 


&c 

IV. Mr. Senior’s Letter to Lord Howick. 
Vv. Aataat State and Prospects of Ireland. 

VI. of De Beranger. 
vii English Dramatic Poetry before Shakespeare. 
VIII. Travels in England by a German Prince, 
IX. History of the Northmen. 
X. Pr isgovernment. 


A New Edition of the Quarterly Review, 
No. XCI. a“ 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 








= i 


— 





Conduit 
through- 


XCIL. 


le. 
; of Ma 
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LAIR’S UNIVERSAL L PRECEPTOR; 
or, Grammar of all Arts and Sciences. 5s. bound. 
Questions on the Same. Is. 


Blair’s Grammar of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy. 

Blair’s English Grammar. 2s. 6d. bound. 

Squire’s Grammar of Astronomy ; with En- 
gravings. 9s. 6d. bound. 

Johnson’s Grammar of Classical Literature ; 
or, myer to the Latin and Greek Authors. 8s. bound. 

500 Questions on each of the above, in a 4to. Copy-Book, 
with space for Answers, 2s. Keys, 9d. each. 

Mitchell’ sU Universal Garochist i in all Branches 
of K 7s. bo 

Tutor’s Key; containing ‘Anewers to 26 Sets 
of Questions on Works by Goldsmith, Blair, Barrow, &c. 5s. 6d. 

Nicholson’s Popular Elements of Mathema- |** 
tics. 8vo. 21s. — 

Key to the Same, 7s. 6d. boun 

Blair’s Models of Juvenile Letters, for both 
Sexes. 4s. bound. 

Busby’s Dictionary of Music; with an In- 

ion to the first Pri I 7s. 6d. boards. 
Nattes’s 120 Examples of Rural Scenery, to 








facilitate Landscape Drawing. 12s. 


Chalon’s 160 Examples of Animals. 10s. 6d. 
Initiatory Books, French, Italian, &c. 


Bossut’s First French Book of 3000 Words. 
rice ls. 
: Phrase Book; or, Key to French 


Conversation, Is. 
First French Grammar. 2s. 6d. 


French and English Exercises, 3s. 
——— Italian Word Book. 1s. 
Phrase Book. Is. 
Latin Word Book. ls. 
Phrase Book. Ils. 
Pelham’s London Primer; with 120 Cuts. 


price 6d. 
Z First Catechism; with Cuts. 9d. 
Adair’s Questions on Goldsmith’s England, 
and on Murray's Grammar. 1s. each: in 4to. 2s. Key, 9d. 
Daily Register of the Good and Bad Conduct 


of Dest for ana le, 
for Governesses. 13. 
London: Printed for Sir Richard Phillips and Bey 


AVERLEY NOVELS.—New Edition. 

Volume Thirty-second of this Work ee published, 

price 5s. It concludes Quentin Durward, is very beautifully 
illustrated by E. Landseer ahd. R. Lander. 


Vol. XIII. of the New Issue is. also just 


published. 
Portrait of Sir Walter Scott. . This striking 


representation of the Author of Waverley will be given on ist of 
February, with Volume First of St. Ronan’s Well. 

*.* “ We have also lying before us a a 
admirable « Portrait of of Sir Wal ter Soett,* = nm Hors- 
burgh, from a shee by John Watson Gordon, which will ac. 
company the first volume of ¢St. Reman _ It is full of fine 
character.”—Literary Gazette, 10th Dec. 1 

Printed for Robert Cadell, Balmoargh 3; and 
Whittaker and Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, 
1. Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 
First, Second, and Third Series. New editions, 10s. 6d. each, 
Also, History of France, 3 vois. 10s. 6d. 


2. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works, 11 vols, 


8vo. 6.; and 11 vols. 18mo. 31. 3s. 


3. Sir Walter Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose 
Works. 6 vols. 8i. 12s. 


: The Mother's Book. 
» by x ission, to Lady Sandf 
neatly bound, 


HE MOTHER’S BOOK. 
A By Mrs. CHILD. 

* Do you ask, then, Br will educate your son ? Your exam- 
ple will educate him—your conversation; the business he sees 
pe fot y= ag pedyey and dislikings you express ;—these will 

m, an ae 
We bakes society you live in will educate him. 
Glasgow: Printed for Richard Cra and Co.; and 
Thomas Tege, L ondon. 


In 18mo. price ls. 


AN ome ae of ENGLISH HISTORY; 
¥ marks on the Manners, Customs, Asta, 
Drevin, Boo sion? HENRY INCE. 4 ile 
mn 
cnr gees ers, Ring amusing, and instructive summary 
well adapted for schools.” —Bell’s Messenger. 
oa € are much pleased with this Seas and recommend it as 
ustriously compiled.” —Literary G: 


With Plates, price 2s. 6d. poe ne edition of the 


Dedi. 





d, price 4s, 


Endless Amusement ; 400 entertaining Ex- 


periments in Science, &c. &e. 


Co Also, a new ene 2s. 6d. of the 
mpanion to the Endless Amusement ; con- 
Proven periments in Science, R in Cards, Ingeni 


James Gilbert, 51, Paternoster Row. 





Literary Presents. 
Bess LIFE of JOHNSON. 
Edited by the Right pong bey WILSON CROKER. 
2. The Journal of a Naturalist. 3d edition, 
with I}ustrations, 15s. 
3. Lyell’s Principles of Geology. Vol. I. 
with Plates, 8vo. 15s. 
4. Washington Irving’s Works :— 
1. The Sketch-Book. 2 vols. post 8vo, 154 
*g. Bracebridge Hall. 2 vols. 16s. 
8. Tales of a Traveller, 2 vols. 16s. 
4. Life of Columbus. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 
= zhe Conquest of Granade. “4 me og pre 24s. 


5. * Hallam’s Middle Ages. 5th edition. 


vols. 8vo. 36s. 


a” ———— History of England. 
7. Bishop Heber’s Indian Journals. 3 vols. 


36s, 
3. Southey’s Life of Nelson. Pocket vol. 5s. 


9. Modern Voyages and Discoveries ; 
1. Captain Parry's vive Voyages to the North Pole, with 
very many Plates. ket vols, 
. Captain renin wo Journeys to the Polar Sea. 
4 pocket vols. 
- Denham and Cispperton’s African Discoveries, now first 
printed in 4 ket vols. with Illustrations, 20s, 
10. Captain Head ead’s Rough Notes across the 
Pampas, and among the Andes. 9s, 6d. 
1l. George Head’s Forest Scenes and Ad- 
ventures in the Wilds of America. 
12. Life of Huonaparte, ‘with Llustrations 
by Cruikshank. 2 vols. 10s. 
13. Romances of Eastern Life :— 
. Adventures of Giovanni Finati. 2 vols. 14s. 
. Anastasius; or, — of a Modern Greek. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. li. 11s. 
5 Adventures of Hah Baba. 3 yg 2s. 
. Hajji Babain England. 2 vols. 
. Sir John Malcolm's ve of a Life and Man- 
ners. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


14, Croker’s Irish F airy Legends, 3 vols. a 
15. Lord Dover’ 's True History of the M 


in the Iron Mask, 

«AS The Gold- {Headed Cane. Post 8vo. 

7. Bertha’s Visit to her Uncle in England. 
New edition, 3 vols. only 10s. half-bound. 

18. Mrs. Markham’s History of England 
for Young Persons, with Wood Engravings. 2 vols. oo 16s. ; 
and History of France. 2 vols. 16s. 

19. History of Spain, upon the Plan of Mrs. 
Markham’s Histories. By Mrs. Calcott. 2 vols. 16s. 

20. Stories from the History of England, for 
Childgen. 10th edition, 3¢, half-bound. 

2]. Death-Bed Scenes apd Pastoral Conver- 
sations., 4th edition, printed to correspond with the Family Li- 
brary. In 3 pocket vols. price only1&s. . " 

22. The Pilgrim’s P with a Life of 
John Bunyan. By Robert Southey. With Plates and Wood- 


cuts. L, le 
John Murray, Alb le Street. 


YHE BREAD of DECEIT; a Tale. 
a? Brectet dood tts sweet toa man, but afterwards his mouth 


shall be filled with gravel.” —Proverbs, xx 
Published by BB beses a x IW barn Fleet Street. 


HE USURER’S. DAUGHTER. A 
Novel. 
Bya Contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine. 

“* The cleverest novel we have met with for some time,”— 
Atheneum, 

A ee of real merit.”—Court Journal, Dec, 18, 

Vj and powerfully drawn; so powerfully, that the 
PPX. hye Cala Willlam ams caight have been proud to have penned 
or ome it."—New Monthly, Jan. 1832 

London: Published by a and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall C: 


~ 4 vols. Svo. 21. 8s. = edition, corrected, revised, and 


ly augmented, 

Hy Storicss MEMOIRS of the 

ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH CATHOLICS, 
since the REFORMATION; with a succinct Account of the 
principal Events in the Ecclesigstical History of this Country 
antecedent to that period, and in the F of the 
Church, and the yo and Erenmatoat Congregations. 

By CHAR R, Esq. 

John Murray, Albemarle Btreet. 





3 vols. 











Working Man's ‘Companion 
Under the eaputatendene — Society for ‘the Diffusion 
Useful Knowl 


Price 1s. sewed, and 1s; 3d. bound in n cloth, 
HE PHYSICIAN:—I. Cholera. 


of oles reper po ~ Snewing Volumes have appeared :— 
Results 


fiver wabnghe 
Rights of Industry —Capital and Labour. 
London: Charles Knight, Pall Mal! East. 


In2 vols. 8vo. new edition, 14s. boards, 








[A008 5 ots, Many, Things in _ Words. 
By the Rev. C. C. COLTON, 
Late Fellow ow 's College, Cambri 
Rees, Orme, Brown, . 
Of whom may be had. 
The Book of Nature. By lobn Mason 
Good, M.D. &c. 3 vols. 8ro. 2d edition, 364 





Mr. Bulwer's New Novel, &c. 
In 8 vols. post Sve. 
UGENE ARAM. 


By the Author of « a, Paul Clifford,” &c. 


The Duchess of Abrantes? Memoirs, written 
by Herself. 2 vols. 8vo. with Two Portraits. 
*,* Also an elegant French edition of this work, at half 
the price of the Paris edition. 
«« Concerning Napoleon’s early history, this is the most exact 
and complete of any ee that has yet appeared, not excepting 
Bourrienne, to whose eran” “ is a supplement.” —Spectator. 


Romance and Reali -~ ‘By L. E. L. Authoress 
of the ** Improvisatrice,” &c. In 8 vols. 
« These volumes will instruct the wise, entertain the witty, 
and delight the imaginative. — ed. 


Elliott’s Letters from the North of Europe, 
1 vol, 8vo. 
“A most amusing work. The narrative of the author's - 
sonal adventures in spots far removed from civilised society, Tor 
the romantic kind.”— Morning a 


The Hungarian Brothers. By Miss A. M. 
Porter; forming the Eleventh Number of the Standard Novels. 
In small 8vo. neatly bound and beautifully embellished, price 6s, 


re ready, 


The Opera; a Story of the Beau Monde. 


By the be. of «« Mothers = “seypeneth 8 vols. post 8vo. 


Captain Frankland’s ‘Narrative of his Visit 
to the Courts of Russia and Sweden, in 1830 end 1831. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Plates. 


Ill, 
Sir Ralph Esher; or, Adventures of a Gen- 
tleman of the Court of Charles II. By Leigh Hunt. In 8 vols. 


post 8vo. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





In small 8vo. 58, 
To correspond with the Waverley Novels, Volume I. of 
~ 
HE FIRST COMPLETE and UNI- 
FORM EDITION of the WORKS of LORD BYRON, 
with his Letters and Journals, and his Life. 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
To be completed in Fourteen Monthly Volumes, each containing 
Two he finished Engravings by the first Artists. 
ed by John Murray, Albemarle Street; 
and sold oe every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 
New Volume of Sermons by Bishop Maltby. 
In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 


GERMONE ONS preached in the Chapel of Lin- 
coln’s I 
By EDWARD MALTBY, D.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Preacher to the Learned and Honourable Society of Lincoln’s 
sone (now Bishop of Chichester! enter: 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St, Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mail, London. 


OYAL LADY’S MAGAZINE. 7 2 vols. 
8vo. with 60 Plates and 300 Tales, Essays, 
_— &c. by the most distinguished Writers, price U, 10s. in 


cloth 

Twelve Illustrations. of Burns's Poems, 
adapted for all the Editions. Proofs on India, royal 8vo. with 
letter-press, price 7s. 6d. 

The Silent Member of Blackwood’s First 
and Second Letters to the King. 8d editions, 3s. 6d. and 3s, 

The New Annual, the Bouquet ; a collec. 
tion of the most powerful a ey in the English Language, 
illustrated with 18 pg pal 0s, 6d. 

A Key to the Keepsake for 1832, without 
which no one ought to open that Annual. Price ls. 

The Five Nights. of St. Alban’s; a Romance 
od the Sixteenth Century. 3 vols. post 8vo. ba edition, with 


The J annary | Number of the Royal Lady’s 

Magaz aye ye . with novel features, 4 Engravings, and 

Foon b: iss Porter, — Mitford, Miss Pardoe, the Author of 

the Five hts of St. Albans, the Reviewer of the Paul &c. 
8. Robinson, Chapter- House Passage, St. Paul's. 


L* AVENTORES’ de *TELEMAQUE, 
Fils d’Ulysse. oa 


New edition, with the § Si a en most difficult Words 
in English at the bottom o! vost nbc 
Par N. jest soe 
Lendon: Longman, 
Darton; J. Richardson; Senete and Cradock; H ton, 
Adams, and Co.; Dulau and’Co.; Whittaker, Treacher, and 
Arnot; J. Duncan; Simpkin and ‘Marshall; J. Souter ; Cowie 
and Co.; W., J., and J. yg yee Poole ‘and Edwards; E. 
Hodgson; Houlston and Son: T. Boosey; and J, Nuan. 
Of whom may be had, alsoby M. Wanostrocht, 
Recueil Choisi, 3s. bound. 
A Sequel to the same, 4s. bound. 
Grammar of the French Language, 43. 6d, 
Vocabulary of the French Language, 3s. 
La Liturgie de l’Eglise Anglicane, 4s. bd. 
Gil Blas de Santillane, de M. Le Sage, 6s. 
Belisaire, &c. par M. Marmontel, 4s. 6d. bd. 
Numa Pompilius, par Florian, 5s. bd. 





Pierre le Grand, par Voltaire, 5s. bound. 








The NEW ANNUAL of One Hundred Plates of all the States, Kingdoms, and Empires throughout the World ; and the NEW BIBLE ATLAS, 
both arranged upon an orignal, most comprehensive, and convenient Plan, from Steel Engravings by T. Starling. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL FOR 1832. 


18s. plain; finely coloured, 21s. ; morocco, 3s. extra. 


Price 


« The utility of this valuable volume almost eclipses its beauty, 
in our estimation. It is so beautifully e executed in the details of 
it is so i it presents so much informa- 
tion of a kind which every man requires, and that information is 
com, into so small a compass, and is presented to the pub- 
lic at a_priceso wondrously low,—that we know not how we can 
bet! our opinion of the ay claims the volume puts 
forth, by assuring our readers, that, were we limited in our 
choice to The’ purchase of one Annual out of the multitude, this 
should be that one in preference toalltherest. Itisan ornament 
for the boudoir or the drawing-room, while it is an absolute ne- 
for the study. The book ought to find a niche wherever 
there is another book, or wherever there is a person to read a 
book. It is quite a little idol book to us.”—Atlas. 

« This beautiful and most useful ee volume—a perfect pic- 
ture of ce—contains a vast s ~ aphical informa- 
tion. A more instructive present, or better calculated to 
be long preserved, and often referred a could not be offered to 
favensed youth of either sex.”—Literary Gazette. 

« Of all the Annuals, this is unquestionably the most useful, 
perhaps the most agreeable, and in many cases it will d 





OPINIONS OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS. 


«* This is decidedly a clever and useful publication.”—Kentish 
Chronicle. 

« This interesting little work contains, on a smail scale, all the 
most useful information of large and expensive general! atlases.” 
Sherbourne Mercury. 

“ A work as useful as it is beautiful.”—Taunton Courier. 

«* Nothing could be devised better calculated to impress upon 
the mind a knowledge of the general penciples of geography, than 
the plan of this publication.”—The Warder. 

« It will be a crying shame in this age of eee bgt noe able 
and beau! work be not extensively patronised ; we cannot 
doubt the success which we feel assured its jecrinale ‘sone must 
secure to it."—Jatelligence. 

“ It is scarcely in the — of things, that a work of so much 
public service should fail in ing wv ith that a sive Pe | sors 
tronage which can alone Yam Le n- 
telligencer, 

“ The plates are b full ; and the 
peepee: may obtain in this little work, such is the excellence of 











prove the most welcome. ‘It is one of the most delightful and 
valuable books that can be given rae aalved, ata season of the 

when to make @ present becomes a sort of duty.”— New 
onthly Magazine 

 Itfar cniietin thing of the kind which we have seen, and 
s made to suit the popstar libraries which Dr. Lardner and Mr. 

Murra: —s ~ sending into every family in the empire.”— 
Monthly Review. 

«“ This is a gem of no onal wes Its very i me- 
thod of arrangement secures to the ‘aphical colbens the in- 
formation for which hitherto he has been obliged to resort to works 
of the largest dimensions.”— Athenaeum, 

“ The workmanship is penene the best of the kind we have 
ever witnessed.” —Ezaminer 

“ It contains all the SE eenatten to be Revived from the most 
expensive and unwieldy atlas.”—York Courant. 

* By a moment's refe the exact si 
be found.” —Birmingham Journal, 

« An excellent little work, engraved with a clearness and cor- 
rectness which is quite surprising. ‘T'ravellers have a system of 
geography and a complete.atias, which they may carry in their 
pocket." —Spectator. 

It is the most perfect gem which has ever been published.” — 
Bristol Journal, 
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Pe < atrongly recommend ito our literary friends.”—Brighton 
ert 
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as muc as he could gain by wading 
Foca ‘several books of far greater bulk.”— Weekly Dispatch. 

“« We have seldom seen a work so perfect in its arrangement, 
and so elegant in its execution.”—York Courant, 

«¢ For the accuracy of its delineation, and the extent of the in- 
formation which it conveys, it stands without a rival in Eaglish 
topography.”—Freeman’s Journal. 

«The plan of this useful and elegant work may, indeed, be 
called original, The style and execution of the maps is of the first 
character."—Ewveter Gazette. 

«* This work is one of the most useful ——— which has yet 
eer ie Beene s it is a unique — ae net ee to 

e ater) @ very useful work tothe student in geography.” 

—Oxford Gazette. 


** Its qualifications will render it one of the most popular, 
pry bee ines, and useful publications of the day.”—Liver- 


“Itisan ites publication, and likely to meet with a very 
extensive scale.”—The shen 

“Itisab of the rfecti 
of map engraving has omen mt —Scots Times. 

“ Itis reallya Saeaee work, and will be found to facilitate 
the acquirement of geograp ort Tele- 

graph, 

“ For facilit of reference perspicuity of detail, and elegance 

4 nes ie : ee ereler and Plymouth Gaselie. 

“ The mag elegant and useful work that has yet been offered 

to the public."—Hampshire Advertiser. 
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a vast mass 

«It affords facies 

—Bdinburgh Literary Journal. 
pecans and, as far as depends on 
cannot be for r moment doubtful.”— 
te 
nese ( ublicati 
+ ever be see, J is ogra 
truly be delipnared '—Bath J 

« Highly useful, ee asa aon lf work ab as an elegant ittus- 
trative companion to such books as the Pamally Library, &c. The 
plates axe most beautifully engraved."—Pr Chronicle. 

« One of the most elegant productions we ever saw. The exe- 
cution is so skilful, that, together with those of portability and 
cheapness, the work possesses all the other and more im nt 
advantages to be found in maps of larger dimensions.”—Preston 

-_ is a publication of the greatest utility.” Devon Tele- 
ara 

“ Singularly felicitous in design, and truly exquisite in point of 
execution, this is be Loos perfect gem which has ever been pub- 
lished."—Bristol J 

** One of the best shine i 
graphy we know of.”—Beil’s Weekly = 

“ This is a kind of work which commands success."—Kent 
Herald, 

«* We have rarely seen such a combination = beauty, accuracy, 
and simplicity, as these plates evince.” — New: 

“ We can affirm with truth, that for ena of execution this 
little work stands unrivalled. We would recommend _ ed 
finished and very chea jon to the of all heads 
of seminaries. g Me lercury. 

« This is indeed a beantifal work—a perfect chef-d’euvre, and 
destined, we are sure, to receive the most extensive patronage.” — 
Carlisle Patriot. 
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to the erat for the nena weed ~ ts 
4 elegance o! e avings have 
never been conpeanel in any Work of the kind."—Alorning a Adver- 








¢ It is truly perfect and beautiful.”—Bath Herald. 
oun Log sme is entitled to the highest praise."’— Nottingham | a 


“ This truly a most elegant production. To be admired and 
a of, it needs only to be seen and examined.”—Birmingham 
ournal, 


«« It is very convenient for quick and easy reference.”—Dublin 
Literary Gazette. e 

** We have not seen any th’ piste Seseries © of ~ ann appro- 
bation than ‘this little publication."—Tyne Mf. 


*« The design is a good one, dane pelts on: waa it has been 
prepared extremely convenient for reference. "—Brighton Gaxette. 


o 


¢¢ This ful little work is worthy of the most @xtensive 
patronage.” Ya Nottingham Journal, 


“ a s so fg ad execyted as’ to be perfect inal its parts.” 


«« It may safely be added to the list of improvements for the 
diffusion knowledge, by which the present dag is so’) 
ished."\—-Sheffield Tris. 


bd “* ‘ renew engraved on steel, and contains all the in- 
formation to be found in large and expensive atlases.”—Northern 

lercury, 

“ This paemention a a small compass and cogent 
form, a large: ol than 
work extant. Carlisle Patriot. 

“« Its very appearance is enough to inspire the most indolent 
with a love for eregengne-— Sree Gazette. 

“ This is a bijou, 1 leulated for 
writing or reading desk. It is beautifully execut 
Service Journal. 

*¢ This little work promises to form a most perfect and highly 
finished collection of maps.”—The British Magazine. 

“ The plegent little rel before us, for neatness of execution, 

es peconores® — which can 
be formed 3 respecting it. m Chri in Remembran 

«« We consider it the most elegant work yet sileeiis and its 
perspicuity must delight every one.”—Mirror. 

«* We perceive that the literary critics in all parts of the king- 
dom have borne Nettinghom Jeosnal. to the merits of this unique 
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«* « A’great book is a great evil’—so is a great map, whether 
8 as over half the side of a room, or spread upon the library 
ie. The ae of reduced maps Seohonnt with opposing 
difficulties: some of ve little more than a skeleton, with 
2 few principal ieee -— times in ten their mapsare con- 
tructed in vain to locate th where armies contended or a 
peter halted. Others dot eir diminished space with little 
circles, and crowd in the names in all manner of directions, till 
= whole becomes a mass of confusion. Mr. Starling has adop' 
lan which avoids both these evils: bis little maps are delight- 
fu ly intelligible, with quite as — osicgp a places as could be 
desired; and on the page o h map are arranged, in 
alphabetical order, about 400 ee ofp places, with their latitude 
aud longitude; so that the locality of any of them may be 
fixed by the point of a pencil, if desired for reference. ‘his plan, 
so novel in its contrivance, is executed in such a style of beauty 
and elegance, that the whole series forms a bi of art 
worthy the cabinet of the curious, ag well as highly useful in the 
parlour and the library, being admirably adapted Tor quick and 
easyreference. Itslow price is the least of its recommendations.” 
—RBath Gazette. 
«« In delicacy of an of detail, 
eee maps are superior to any thing we have witnessed.”— Ob- 
** We believe that this gant and vork will find its way into 
every li where ai ly ares 1 me Netting to! historical 
= geographical authors is a d Jour- 
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Il. 
BIBLICAL CABINET ATLAS, 
— | Contesting 'Snely executed tyes 7 from Steel oa the Tribes 
Series mnnttoned tn 


istory; with a New General 
intone in 


at one view, ali that is geographically and 


as oe the Holy Scriptures. 

« Pala Beautiful publication is executed ina style of engraving 

beyond , art cannot go. It is the more ac. 

—_ as charts of e countries mentioned in the Bible have 
hitherto been either very incorrect, or, if well executed, inac. 

cessible to the public, on account of their enormous prices.” 


oo pleased to add our most qui 1 j 
of this very teefut publication. In point of execution the maps 
are inferior, if they are not superior, to their predeces- 
sors; and the correctness does infinite credit to the diligence and 
so of a. Starling and his literary associates.” —Christian 


= <The 
vatom in. 
« The 





it ia a very excellent addition, and is a deside. 
ilies."—Spectator. 

x will pes a large body of information for the 
Treader, and must be of great value and interest, as well to 

the historical as the biblical student.”—Carlisle Patriot. 
“ The biblical student, in a pocket volume, arranged on a plan 
new, has a most comprehensive, clear, and correct Scrip- 
ture A at a trifling cost. The beauty and clearness of its en- 
graving is only equalled by its accuracy and usefulness.” — Coven. 

ry He 


« The maps are curious and interesting to os! student; but to 
the biblical Treader t they are for th they 
communicate.” ne M 

Parts L. to V. 5 P 2s. 6d. plain; or, finely coloured, 3s. 
Part VI. which will complete the work, is unavoidably ‘actayeas, 
on scoemat: of the very elaborate nature of the Index, of which 4 

pecimen is given in Part III. 
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HISTORICAL PRESENTS. 
New Series of the Romance of History, &c. is now 
ready, comprising 
Italy’s Romantic Annals. By Charles Mac. 


on, * - Author - bed coeeme yex g in 1899.” 
“ What a world of 








"— Literary 
zette. 
* Pull of interest and variety.”—Court Journal 


“ The most accurate and comprehensive view of Italian man: 
ners.” —Belle fe. 


England. 
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he plan of this work is excellent.”—Literary Gazette. 
“« These tales are strong and vivid pictures of the past.”— 
Monthly Review. 
“¢ These books are valuable presents."—New Monthly Maga- 


sine. 
© They are valuable illustrations of manners.” —Times. 


NEW NOVELS 
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The Jew. 
“ This is 
Athenaum, 


3 vols. 
bly a very 
Ii. 
Cameron. 3 vols. 
© Its dialogues and scenes very strongly remind us of ‘ Self- 


Control,’ and of ¢ Marriage,’ om * Inheritance,’ There are pic- 
tures of life in Scotland scare: = - be surpassed.” —Spectator, 


The Affianced One. By the Author of 
“Gertrude.” 3 vols. 
«« Evidently the een of a woman of taste and refinement. 
It abounds with lively sketches of society and sparkling anec- 
dote."”"— Belle  tesemble lée. 


The Robber. By the Author of * Chartley 
OS Seestiay ina seheeAeoanh Spectator 
“The* “Robber is pared great improvement on its predecessor.” 





tea | Literary Gazette, 


The False Step. 3 vole. 
“A Sonn of deep interest, inculcating a useful lesson.”—Metro- 


politan 
“A very interesting story. perp Gazette. 
«« An interesting well-tol +4 —eusbews.” ”— Atheneum 
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